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He your own 


-with £3,500 
in the bank! 





And why not ? 


Ever dreamed of running 
your own business ? Doing things 
YOUR way ? Being your OWN 
master ? Do you sometimes long ~ 
to exercise your own initiative and your own 
enterprise ? 

IT CAN BE DONE 
IT ISN’T HALF AS DIFFICULT AS YOU THINK 


If you are held back in your enterprise simply 
by lack of capital — here is your great chance. 

We not only believe opportunity exists, we 
are confident that young people today are as 
capable of exploiting it as ever they were, 

We can’t show everyone HOW to be his own 
boss. But if you can satisfy US that you are the 
best person to run a business of your own we can, 
and will, HELP — WITH £3,500! 


Order the 
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Can you answer these questions with 
a simple “‘ yes” or “no” ? This is 
part of the fascinating test which 
can Make You Your Own Boss. It 
includes a chance to be televised ! 


Have you found it impossible to 
make progress in your project 
without capital ? 


Do you find it easy to make a 
decision ? 


Do you agree with the old adage 
that if you take care of the pence 
the pounds will look after them- 
selves ? 


Having decided on a course of 
action, do you stick to it at all 
costs ? 


Do you agree that it is more 
important to exercise greater 
care when buying goods for re- 
sale, than when buying capital 
equipment ? 


Do you make friends easily ? 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 


from any newsagent from Monday, February 13 
AND FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT 
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Nain Cain's 


Packing chicks 





in cor 








rugated boxes at a Netherlands hatchery. 





Baby chicks shipped safely in CORRUGATED boxes 


Pick up a baby chick some time and see 
just how delicate it is—soft, young, still 
in the early stage of life. Yet millions of 
chicks are shipped safely every year in 
corrugated boxes. 

Why corrugated?. Other materials 
have been tried. But only corrugated 
combines so many advantages. 

Light weight makes lifting easy, keeps 
shipping charges down. Rigid, resilient 
construction stands up well under 
stacking, soaks up impact blows with- 


out buckling. Low thermal conductivity 
protects the chicks on extremely hot or 
cold days. 

Corrugated’s advantages make it use- 
ful in all kinds of packaging applications 
—and are finding growing demand to- 
day for an infinite variety of products. 


Can you use corrugated ? Have a talk 
with your nearby boxmaker. 

Langston doesn’t sell corrugated, only 
the machines that make it. Since 1902, 
these machines have led the field in 
efficiency and dependability. Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden 4, N.J., U.S.A. 
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It is lead 


that gives the 





electric 


By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen, Match Manufacturers, Bryant & May Ltd. 


storage battery 


‘ 










its power 





and reliability 


MANCHESTER LINERS LTD 


announce 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 


CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


and 


A copy of “‘Applications \ @ \ MANGHESTER 


of Lead : Lead for Batteries’’ 





For Rates and Sailings write or ’phone: 


Manchester Limes 


LIMITED , 
LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
ae ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2. Phone: BLAckfriars 1641 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 Manchester Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
Telephone : Whitehall 4175 Telegrams : Ukleadman, Piccy,London London Agents: Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. 
DAIS 


will be sent on request, 
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FOLLOWING THE OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF THE FIRST SERIES, 


Appearing Now 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 





“The Years of 


* “The Battle for control of Atomic 
Secrets ” 


* “The Marshall Plan: ‘One of 
America’s greatest contributions to 
the peace of the world’ ” 


* “ The birth of the Berlin Air Lift ” 





The Times: 


“Every chapter of his book is alive because 
it reveals the two qualities in Mr. Truman 
which struck Sir Winston Churchill when 
they first met at Potsdam—‘ His gay, pre- 


cise, sparkling manner and obvious power 
of decision ’.” 

Time and Tide: (Lord Coleraine) 

“IT do not know how anyone could put down 
this book without feeling that he has been 


WHAT THEY SAID ABOUT VOLUME ONE 


HARRY S. TRUMAN Memoirs 


Trial and Hope” 


* “ New light on the debate that led to 


Nit.” 


* “The decision to intervene in the 


Korean War ” 


* “ Quarrels with General MacArthur ” 
* “The Eisenhower telegram that 


angered Truman ” 


in the company of true greatness.” 


The Sunday Times: 

(Earl Attlee, O.M., C.H.) 

‘I hope that we shall see before long his 
account of the latter years of his steward- 
ship.” 

Daily Mail: (William Hardcastle) 
“The Truman Story will rank among the 
most valuable contributions to the history 
of the period.” 


READ THE TRUMAN MEMOIRS IN 


CheDailp Celegraph 


THE PAPER YOU CAN TRUST 
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ethylene glycol 


Antifreeze that keeps your car's engine 
safe through all kinds of weather is 
dependent on ethylene glycol. Other 
Dow glycols help make resins for 
improved radio equipment — even 
help to keep your tobacco moist. 
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work with industry to make better 
products for oem 





“wef Dow chemicals are 
naking tO many products you enjoy 
Oday. Dow serves the industries that 
serve you. Sometimes you may see 
we 







“the Dow Diamond are gran the 
farmer, too, by making his land 
Adte..productive. For more informa- 
Dow products, contact 
fesentative in England, or 
Dow, Dept. 311-N. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Gerrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED * Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED «+ Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. » Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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Where are the 
young executives. of 
tomorrow? 


HROUGHOUT the country there is much promising 

material — if only it can be reached by enterprising 
employers. 
Last year for the second time the Manchester Guardian 
featured a number of full-page careers announcements by 
leading industries and business concerns which enjoyed a 
highly enthusiastic response. The third series is now in 
progress and will continue until March 9. If your com- 
pany, too, has the problem of finding trainee executive 
staff, you will be interested to see how. other companies 
tackle it. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
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Europe’s first name in Car Hire 


CAR HIRE at Winter Rates 
TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 
TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 


Whichever is cheaper 


ANNUAL AND SHORT- 
TERM CONTRACT 
HIRE 





7 ECCLESTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone: SLOane 0022 GODFREY DAVIS 


99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
(Tel: SABlons 98-13) 


Or Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10 
(GLAdstone 6474) 


wm WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR OIL—— 
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and Petey 


Our strip mill at Ebbw Vale, the first of its kind 
in Europe, has just rolled its ten-millionth ton of 
steel strip. 


To visualize what this amount of steel sheet 
means, imagine a steel pathway 4 ft. wide 
reaching to the moon and back, far thicker than 
the bodywork of your car, and of a quality that 
is unsurpassed. 


Using the old-time methods, and the same number 
of men, it would have taken 200 years to roll ten 
million tons of steel sheets; with the strip mill it 
took only 17. 


The foresight behind our adoption of the con- 
tinuous strip process is reflected in all the other 
| Richard Thomas and Baldwins’ activities—each 
ai detaand constantly advanced by great development schemes 
blast furnaces... first stage to give still greater output and quality in steel sheets, 
Pee in tinplate, spring steel, electrical laminations, in 
galvanizing. All of these serve you in one way or 
another every day of your life. 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 


MODERNIZED PRODUCTION OF STEEL SHEETS AND TINPLATE 
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— PRODUCTION — 


* We'd had a fire. And as a result produc- 
tion ceased entirely until repairs could be 
effected. The damage was covered by our 
fire policy, of course. But we could still 
have been out of pocket and very worried 
if it hadn’t been for ‘The Northern’. 
They paid us our lost profit and all usual 
overheads as well as the wages of our 


workmen during the interruption, amount- 
ing in all to £6,050.” 


This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from our 
records. Businesses of all kinds and all sizes 
can protect themselves against such losses through 


* The Northern's’ Consequential Loss Policy. 


LIFE * MARINE ° ACCIDENT * MOTOR 
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For CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
(Following Fire, Explosion, etc.) INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 
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ASSURANCE 





Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £62,000,000 
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Not So Prodigal Son 


Park a week ago the voice of Mr Aneurin Bevan was heard in 

Manchester protesting plaintively that he belonged to the Labour 
party in order to play rugger, not tiddlywinks. By this bizarre but 
topical flight of fancy Mr Bevan apparently meant that socialists should 
be socialists. On Monday, however, Mr Richard Crossman, who 
wishes no less than his one-time leader to “ return to the first principles 
of socialism,” put in what could only be construed as a good 
word for tiddlywinks. Socialists, he argued in an uncommonly 
thoughtful new Fabian Tract,* must learn to be good liberals or at 
any rate good radicals. 

Too much should not, of course, be made of the contrasting notes 
in these two solo voices. Both Mr Bevan and Mr Crossman have 
felt the unfriendly flick of party discipline (which does tend to be over- 
strict, although Mr Bevan has usually asked for it) and they both 
deplore it. But whereas Mr Bevan resents it because of the curb 
that it imposes on himself and his sympathisers, Mr Crossman has 
been thinking more of its effects on the party as a whole in the eyes 
of the electorate. He is frank. Men and women have joined the Labour 
party, or supported it, because they believed that “it was fighting 
the battle for popular emancipation.” They looked for freedom 
through socialism. But what do they find ? It is not only in the minds 
of its opponents that the Labour party is now linked with ration cards 
and restraints for restraint’s sake. Socialism in practice has come to 
mean immense irresponsible public corporations and a state 
bureaucracy which Mr Crossman (not without a reference to Parkin- 
son’s Law) calls “a grave potential threat to social democracy.” 
Nationalisation is too often “a perversion of the socialist ideal” : it 
“has not changed the lives of the workers,” but has added to “ the 
steady concentration of power in the hands of the managerial class.” 
And, as well as the crack of the party whip, there are unending 
examples of the ways in which trade unionists, in pursuance of an 
industrial battle that “‘ has been won and the enemy forced to come to 
terms,” persist in overriding the liberties (and, it should be added, 
cramping the output) of individuals and minorities. 

Are these “ sacrifices of individual freedom” really necessary, Mr 
Crossman pleads, when the trade unions form part of the establishment 
whatever party is in office, and when the capitalist system is not, after 
all, going to fall to pieces but is evidently capable of being peace- 
fully and prosperously transformed ? He calls for the reinstatement 
of “ the traditional radical demand for a free and equal society ” which 
produced his party ; he seeks to restore to the courts “ the function 
of defending individual rights” against all encroachments, whether 
public or private. Such a candid friend surely deserves at least a chop 
or a steak from the fatted calf. 


Fr the midst of the Welsh rejoicing over the victory at Cardiff Arms 


~ * Socialism and the New Despotism. By R.H. S. Crossman, MP. Fabian 7 Tract 
No. 298. Published by the Fabian Society, 11, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1. 24 pages. 
Price Is. 6d. 
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Why, then, are so many of his recipes for a liberal 
revival in the Labour party so obviously beside the 
point ? The answer is the old one: “the liberal 
deviseth liberal things.” ‘“ We are all liberals now ” is, 
of course, the boast of both the main political parties. 
Just as cannibals and headhunters suppose that they 
acquire the qualities of their victims, so conservatives 
and socialists alike lay claim to the virtues of the Liberal 
party. But it is a claim that has always called for the 
most sceptical examination ; “the devil a saint would 
be.” Both the Conservative and Labour parties are 
rooted in the sectional interests of great groups of pro- 
ducers, and the restrictive policies of both have stemmed 
from these roots. A struggle is going on now, for 
instance, among the Conservatives between those who 
really want to loosen the economy and flex its muscles 
and those who fear the consequences, for their. busi- 
nesses, of doing so. Mr Crossman’s friends share these 
fears. The two parties have a stake in things as they 
are. This is poor soil for radicalism. 

In the socialist’s “free and equal society ” equality 
must come first—for Mr Gaitskell, it seems, as for Mr 
Bevan. The new Fabian way “ to enlarge freedom and 
stimulate an active democracy ” is to put the overmighty 
managers (or oligopolists) controlling large private firms 
and public corporations into new chains: to erect a 
zareba of standing parliamentary committees to watch 
over them (and over Ministers as well), to extend 
workers’ participation in their management (possibly 
on the West German model), to press on still further 
with public ownership and to municipalise rented 
houses, laundries, taxis, theatres and cinemas. This can 
hardly be regarded as an advance on the old Fabianism ; 
it is not likely to be greeted with cries of joy and relief 
by frustrated workers (whose frustrations are by no 
means greatest in the largest firms) ; and it is not calcu- 
lated to win the confidence of sceptical voters. It can 
scarcely be called the new (or the old) liberalism. 

Mr Crossman honestly wants to better the lot of his 
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fellows ; and, in Lord Keynes’s phrase, he “ thinks and 
feels rightly” about the moral issues raised by planning. 
Yet he still does not see, as other honest socialists still 
do not see, that the real key to what he wants is the 
widest possible freedom of personal choice. What the 
workers (and voters) of this country want is more to 
choose from, with the power to choose—not just 
material things (though television sets and washing 
machines and motor cars are very important), but things 
of the mind and the spirit as well, The way to satisfy 
them is not to cut down everyone else’s choice to a 
common size. That is precisely the way to deprive the 
community of the flexibility, the diversity and the incen- 
tive upon which a policy of plenty—and a lively 
culture—must depend. The only right way is to 
increase the total product and to level up, not down. 
Every worker looks forward to a good and rising middle- 
class standard of life. It is the duty of Mr Crossman’s 
party to see that he gets it, not to wrap the rest of the 
community in a cocoon of checks and balances. 

This argument must not be misunderstood. For 
more than a generation liberals and socialists have 
agreed that an end should be put to poverty and the 
gross inequalities of wealth ; that the state should inter- 
vene both to end these, by public provision and 
redistributive taxation, and to prevent the wasteful and 
embittering alternations between boom and slump. 
There is no case now, if there ever was, for mere laisser 
faire. But, with the stage set by the acceptance of these 
continuing obligations (among which the fight against 
inflation is today the crucial one), the only relevant 
slogans for socialists, no less than for liberals, are plain 
beyond mistake : high output, high earnings, bigger 
shares, wider choices. That is what Mr Crossman 
ought to have said to his party and the trade unions. 
It is Labour’s real chance to recapture the radical 
tradition. The way to wealth and equality is through 
expansion, and the way to expansion is through more 
freedom for all, not more controls on the rich. 


The Middle Way? 


8 Sess statement that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented to the National Production Advisory 
Council last week was delivered in politician’s English, 
and that is one of the hardest languages in the world 
to interpret and understand. But, after careful reading 
of it, three impressions emerge. One is that the Govern- 
ment now regards disinflation, in the sense of checking 


increases in prices and wages and not merely of 


bridging any balance-of-payments deficit, as a primary 
aim of its policy. Another is that, as part of this policy, 
Mr Macmillan will soon be announcing some cuts in 
Government expenditure. The third is an apprehension 
that these cuts in the public sector, and cuts in the 
private sector which will follow them, may be made in 
many of the wrong places. 


The first two impressions seem to be self-evident 
from his speech ; but the third requires scrutiny and 
explanation. The fairest general judgment on Mr 
Macmillan’s performance is that he seemed intent on 
evading both the harshest forms of current realism and 
the easiest forms of current misconception. He ran 
away from harsh realism when he repeated the Prime 
Minister’s assurance that his measures will be kept 
“within the limits of that policy-of full employment 
to which we are all committed.” This was not 
unexpected. Mr Macmillan is known to have the 


searing experiences of the 1930s, and a hatred of what 
he regards as the banker-inspired policies of that period, 
written more luridly on his heart than any other leading 
Conservative. But he fortunately did not confirm fears 
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that he might run to the opposite extreme of pretending 
that he would be able to stem price inflation painlessly 
by controls and voluntary freezes, while letting con- 
sumption rip. He recognised that the paramount need 
is to curb demand, and declared roundly (well, fairly 
roundly) that “ efforts to hold prices steady while spend- 
ing power goes on increasing faster than output are 
bound in the end to fail and indeed to leave us worse 
off than before.” Having eschewed both the nastiest 
medicine of more unemployment and the most 
obviously quack nostrum of deep freezes, Mr Mac- 
millan, not for the first time in his life, seems to be 
searching for a middle way ; and there were broad hints 
in his speech of where he hoped to find it. 


* 


The keynote of his speech was the need for 
co-operation, and there is little doubt with which 
“potentially inflationary machine” he regards co- 
operation to be most urgent. Mr Macmillan declared 
that the most “ interesting clue” to Britain’s economy 
is that “ in the eight years from 1946 to 1954 we turned 
out 26 per cent more goods and services, but we paid 
ourselves 80 per cent more money for doing it.” He 
did not say that two-thirds of this 80 per cent of “ more 
money” went in wages and salaries; he did not say 
that to restrict annual wage increases to the limit set 
by annual increases in production per head—which 
means to about 3 per cent, or in some industries to four 
or five shillings a week—will be the most difficult part 
of the battle. But, quite obviously, he knows that it 
will be ; and his knowledge may be the mainspring of 
Government policy in the months ahead. It is now too 
late to do much about the wage claims that the big 
unions have already presented for 1956: but the 
Government may hope that it will be able to launch a 
persuasive assault against the formulation of wage 
claims for 1957. Between now and Whitsun, when the 
season for the unions’ annual conferences opens and 
the first stage in formulating new claims would 
normally begin, one suspects that everything possible 
will be done to persuade trade union leaders to give 
this next round of wage claims a miss. 

If this is indeed the intended policy, it is important 
to recognise its dangers as well as its virtues. Its 
virtues are obvious: if there really is any chance of 
securing restraint in wage claims, then it will be worth- 
while to pay some price for it. That has always been 
the argument of those who have said that the boon of 
a stable currency would be worth some price in 
unemployment ; it would be inconsistent to say that it 
might not also be worth some price in other economic 
debilities. But the country should take note of some 
of these other debilities that might be demanded ; they 
can be seen with the most cursory glance at the policy 
decisions that presumably lie ahead. If Government 
expenditure is to be cut, the most strictly economic 
measures—to take a random but representative list— 
might be an abolition of the bread subsidy, an im- 
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position (despite the Guillebaud Committee) of a 
boarding charge for hospital in-patients, and perhaps 
an increase in the price of school meals. But if Mr 
Macmillan is looking over his shoulder at the ‘unions, 
instead of forward into the future, these may be just 
the sort of measures to terrify him most ; he may turn 


to “less painful” measures, and especially of course’ 


to the bad old expedient of curbing capital expendi- 
ture. Again, if taxes have to be increased in April, 
which is by no means certain, it would be most 
economic to concentrate on taxes that curb consump- 
tion—even, if necessary, on higher purchase tax rates. 
But in an atmosphere of the middle way, it might seem 
most politic to soak income tax payers or companies 
instead. 

To express these apprehensions is not to say that the 
Government is necessarily going to justify them ; that 
would be to read far too much into the uncertain 
nuance of a single speech. But one should note the 
warning light. When Keynes spoke at the inaugural 
meeting of the Bretton Woods organisations, he hoped 
that there was not some bad fairy at the christening, 
laying this malevolent curse : “You two brats will 
grow up politicians ; your every thought and act shall 
have an arriére-pensée ; everything you determine shall 
not be for its own sake or on its own merits but because 
of something else.” The same hope must now be 
expressed at the inauguration of Mr Macmillan’s 
chancellorship. 

It would be too doctrinaire to say that he should not 
be allowed any arriéres-pensées at all. In present 
circumstances, there may be some virtue in departing 
a little way from the purest economic orthodoxy, a 
virtue in some emollience that may make the unions 
less angry at not getting more money, at the same time 
as a stern monetary policy makes it clear that they are 
less likely to be offered it. But the emollience without 
the stern monetary policy will not only do no good ; it 
could do fositive harm to a forward-looking 
economy. If, as is being forecast, Mr Macmillan 
announces new measures of disinflation within the next 
few weeks, there are two criteria by which they 
should be judged. One is whether they cut back 
demand sufficiently, preferably at the expense of 
immediate consumption instead of future earning 
power. The other is how far they avoid the fairy’s curse. 


Owing to a dispute in the printing 
trade to which we are not parties this 
issue of The Economist has again to be 
sadly abbreviated. There is also a risk 
that some copies will be late in reaching 
readers’ hands. We express our regret 
for the continuing inconvenience caused 


by circumstances beyond our control. 
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Hoe’ is Europe to organise to exploit the peaceful 
potential of the atom ? The basic decisions may 
be taken in the next few weeks. One plan, prepared by 
a working party of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, will be considered by the 
OEEC council when it meets in Paris at the end of the 
month, with Mr Macmillan for the first time in the 
chair. Next week the Foreign Ministers of France, 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries will have to 
consider the other plan contained in M. Spaak’s report 
on Euratom. This is the proposed supra-national atomic 
energy pool, the scheme for which M. Monnet’s 
unofficial political committee is pressing. 

The two plans have come to be regarded as incom- 
patible rivals. This is less because of a divergence 
of view on the nature of the problems to be solved than 
because Euratom in its origin and evolution has been a 
political construction, the next stage in the building of 
Community Europe. For this reason the Six frequently 
appear dogmatic and intractable to the other OEEC 
countries. For the same reason the OEEC proposals 
seem to the Six inadequate and distracting. 

The argument is not one which can be left to settle 
itself over the years. Vested opposition to a European 
atomic community has not had time to grow as yet, but 
it will grow quickly once the individual national pro- 
grammes get under way, as the example of Britain 
shows. If they do get under way separately, no obvious 
way remains of avoiding a state of “bombs for all” in 
Europe in ten years or so. That prospect alone gives 
cause for thought. More, it is unlikely that in western 
Europe peaceful nuclear industry can be developed 
quickly and efficiently on a basis of separate national 
programmes at all—much less if the national pro- 
grammes are partly taken up with military ends. The 
operations required are on too large a scale, the techno- 
logical branches to be opened up too wide and diverse, 
the necessary resources in skill and wealth too great, 
to be within the means of any one of the countries— 
including Britain—by itself. 

yet the European economy will need an economic 
supply of nuclear energy more vitally than the United 
States or the Soviet Union will need it, since Europe’s 
supply of other forms of energy is more rigidly limited. 
A community of European nations could form the 
world’s third great aggregate of atomic industry. Prob- 
ably none of the European nations, working by itself 
(Britain again not excluded), can expect to meet even 
its Own energy requirements efficiently. Some pooling 
of effort is demonstrably necessary if Europe is to 
exploit fully the contribution which nuclear fission 
can make to its industrial life—if, that is, it is not 
gradually to become a backward area. The two plans 
that are in the field make-this assumption in common. 

Even the more cautious and limited of the two, the 
OEEC plan, envisages a series of joint undertakings in 
which the member countries would participate as they 
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wished. The most important joint undertaking in 
either scheme would be the isotope separation plant, 
essential for the supply of enriched uranium on which 
the advanced types of reactor would work. In time, 
perhaps fifteen or twenty years, there will be 
other sources of concentrated nuclear fuel and this 
plant will become out of date; but the Europeans 
are not prepared to wait so long. The planning 
of this costly undertaking is complicated by the 
fact that it is indispensable not only to advanced 
economic development at this stage, but also to 
the production of hydrogen bombs. Neither the 
British nor the United States Governments has yet 
brought itself to define the conditions in which it might 
pass on to a European pool the information needed to 
build the separation plant. Without the information, 
the European pool could cover the same ground itself 
and arrive at the same result, taking perhaps seven years 
for the whole undertaking instead of four. This done, 
the European pool—if Britain were not in it—might 
rapidly outstrip Britain in atomic industry, partly 
because of the higher rate of investment of which it is 
capable, but also because the output of the British 
separation plant is not available as fuel for advanced 
reactors ; it has been pre-empted by the decision to 
make the hydrogen bomb. 

By its nature, a joint undertaking to build and run 
a separation plant requires a control to ensure that the 
product is put to civil, not military, use. The OEEC 
plan makes careful provision for such a control. But, 
where the OEEC plan merely sets out to ensure that 
the members do not use the products of the joint under- 
takings for military purposes, the Euratom plan—in 
M. Monnet’s version; M. Spaak’s report leaves the 
question open as yet—would start with an undertaking 
by its members not to make nuclear weapons at all. This 
distinguishes the two schemes sharply, together with 
the more sweeping powers proposed for the central 
authority of Euratom, which would replace the national 
atomic energy commissions, own all fissile material, 
and license all atomic plants. The advocates of 
Euratom hold that these are the minimum powers to 
make it effective. 

They are powers which it is not easy to see a British 
Government surrendering into international hands, but 
this neither explains nor excuses the Government’s un- 
satisfactory attitude towards both plans—vague hostility 
towards Euratom, non-committal benevolence towards 
the OEEC proposals. The widespread and justified 
irritation with this unhelpful British attitude is produc- 
ing a danger that the material decisions when they are 
made may leave Britain out ; this would be an incon- 
venience for the Continental Europeans, and might be a 
disaster for this country. 

Four arguments are heard most often against 
Euratom. It would mean too much central planning 
and control. It would discriminate against third 
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countries. It might develop into a neutralist bloc. It 
would tend to weaken the OEEC and the Atlantic Com- 
munity. The first two are dangers but not inevitable 
developments ; whether they come about depends in 
large measure on how the treaty is drawn. On the last 
two the behaviour of third countries, particularly the 
United Kingdom, can be almost as important as the 
attitude of the Six. They are strong reasons for ensuring 
that any closer union of the Six develops within the 
broader framework of the OEEC and Nato ; but if that 
is done there is no reason why six countries acting 
together should not strengthen rather than weaken the 
larger organisations. Benelux and the close co-operation 
among the Scandinavian countries have contributed to 
the smooth functioning of the broader organisations in 
which these groups participate. 

Another argument against Euratom, which many 
Europeans believe to be the basic reason for British 
coolness to any activities of the Six, needs exposure. It 
is the old argument against having any strong power on 
the Continent. The short answer is that even on the 
crudest balance-of-power calculation, united strength 
in Western Europe is today in Britain’s interest. But 
the full answer hinges on the assumptions that are made 
about how Euratom, or any other political group, 
develops. A group of European countries progressively 
more closely knit, and at the same time strengthening its 
links and meeting its commitments to the other mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Community in Nato and the OEEC, 
is one thing. A European group building new economic 
walls between itself and its partners in Western Europe 
and North America, and substituting loyalty to the 
smaller group for loyalty to the larger, would be a 
different proposition, which the other members of the 
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Adantic alliance would be obliged to question. There 
is no need for Euratom to take this form. 

Perhaps the real danger in the Euratom plan, and the 
strongest argument against it, is that if it does not 
succeed—if it becomes the subject of disruptive con- 
troversy like the European Defence Community— 
irreplaceable time will have been lost in debate. This 
may be, but British coolness will not stop Euratom if 
enough support is found for it in the six countries, and 


if the Americans continue to back it. Nor should it be ° 


allowed to.. A Euratom welded into the Atlantic alliance 
offers a chance of Franco-German partnership that it 
would be folly to throw away. Beyond that, the pro- 
posed repudiation of the right to manufacture nuclear 
weapons holds the prospect of a tighter control than 
the OEEC could match. It will prove a good precedent 
when plants producing fissile materials are established 
round the world. 

Euratom, in a form near to that laid down by M. 
Monnet’s committee, is probably a necessity. Close 
British participation in European atomic development— 
not merely liaison and consultation, but active participa- 
tion—is necessary, too. Means have to be sought to 
bring it about. One way would be to seek a special 
status for this country within Euratom ; it is probably 
not impossible. The other would be to establish Eura- 
tom, a group of countries accepting extra obligations 
and restraints, as a corporate member of the OEEC 
scheme in which Briain would also be a member. 
Either way would be unlikely to work unless the British 
Government showed a fuller and more uninhibited 
readiness for partnership than it has shown yet. But 
the longer British interest requires this change in 
British policy. 





The Saudis and the West 


WO interesting phrases in the Anglo-American com- 
= muniqué from Washington bear on Western relations 
with Saudi Arabia. The first proclaims that the Baghdad 
Pact with Iraq “ serves the interests of the area as a whole, 
and provides no reason for impairing good relations . . . 
with non-members.” The second asserts that “ friendly 
discussions” are the best way to settle current disputes in 
the Persian Gulf area. The smooth phrases contrast oddly 
with the two turbulent and treacherous situations to which 
they refer. 

The Palestine frontier apart, the biggest problem that 


confronts the western powers in the Middle East is to 
reconcile their precautions against Russian expansion, and 
their relationships with would-be neutral Arabs. By support- 
ing the Baghdad Pact in furtherance of the first, they have 
lost ground in Egypt and exacerbated Egypto-Iraqi rivalry ; 
they have aroused ill-feeling that they would prefer to 
smooth over, but they have their work cut out because 
ranged against them is Saudi Arabia. The Saudis are using 
some of their vast revenues from oil to suborn most Arab 
newspapers, some Arab politicians, and here and there a 
mob, to keep Egypto-Iraqi tension high. The tension suits 
them because it brings them local dominance, thanks to the 
dissipation of Iraqi and Egyptian strength in argument and 
rivalry. There is here a direct clash between Saudi and 
Western policies. 
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Interests in the Gulf 


N the Persian Gulf Saudi policy has so far clashed with 
Britain only, though here—as everywhere in the area— 

it is nowadays Western interests, and not simply British 
interests, that are really in question. The quarrel over 
Buraimi oasis, and whether it is Saudi or belongs partly to 
Abu Dhabi and partly to Oman, has already been described 
in The Economist. Its essence is that, but for British pro- 
tection dating from the nineteenth century, Saudi strength, 
money and keenness to extend oil prospection would have 
pushed the sheikhdoms towards or into the sea. Having 
tried and failed to achieve an arbitral award free from 
bribery, the British encouraged the two rulers concerned 
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to occupy the oasis, thereby incensing Mr Dulles (who 
prefers non-violent solutions) and angering the Saudis, who 
threaten a complaint to the Security Council. 

“Friendly discussions” presumably mean negotiation, 
which the British wanted, rather than another arbitration, 
which the Americans were still inclined to press on them. 
If they fail and the dispute goes to the Security Council, 
it is the United States that is awkwardly placed. Before it 
casts a vote against either side it has to weigh the following 
ill-matched set of pros and cons: disapproval of Britain’s 
high-handed technique, anxiety to keep the Saudis sweet 
with the all-American oil company in Saudi Arabia, anxiety 
not to add to the growing Saudi stranglehold on Arab 
politics, and anxiety to protect the very considerable 
American interests—now as great as those of Britain—in 
the coastal sheikhdoms. The Buraimi quarrel is often 
wrongly described as a piece of Anglo-American oil rivalry. 
American oil interests in the Sheikhdoms amount in fact 
to a 50 per cent share in Kuwait, 23} per cent in Qatar, 
the Trucial States and Oman, and 100 per cent in Bahrain, 
Dhofar, and the Saudi-Kuwaiti Neutral Zone. 


Mr Bevan Erupts 


EITHER the country nor the Labour leadership need 
feel very worried about Mr Bevan’s re-eruption, at 
least not yet. The country’s reaction should be one of 
relief at the issues he has chosen. Leaving aside his veiled 
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attacks upon Mr Gaitskell’s leadership, Mr Bevan’s main 
targets at Manchester were the trade union block vote at 
Labour conferences and the rule by majority decision in 
the Parliamentary party. Although the full implications of 
his plea for dictation by constituency caucus would be 
frightening, this general issue of democracy within the 
Labour Party is one of the few in which moderate pressure 
from the left could be healthy. But, of course, this will 
not be the main effect of his speech at Manchester. Labour 
MPs this week were furious with him, not because of the 
things he said there but because of the time at which he 
chose to say them. Paradoxically, it is because of this fury 
of ordinary Labour MPs that the Right Wing leaders, appar- 
ently with Mr Gaitskell’s approval, have been able to react 
to the speech with studied indifference. 

The fact is that, by his timing alone, Mr Bevan has once 
again showed himself a spectacularly bad politician. Only 
two days before he spoke at Manchester he had been beaten 
by Mr Griffiths in the ballot for the deputy leadership. 
Either he had always intended to make the speech, in which 
case, as some of his own remaining supporters admit, he 
should never have offered himself as Mr Gaitskell’s lieu- 
tenant ; or else he made it on the spur of the moment, in 
which case he was just a poor loser. Either way, Labour 
MPs are saying, this self-appointed repesitory of the party’s 
soul clearly has a low opinion of its intelligence. Unless he 
was hopelessly out of touch, he could not have expected to 
win the deputy leadership. The margin of his defeat— 
I4I to 111—was in fact surprisingly narrow. Some forty 
or more Labour MPs clearly voted for him not because of 
his views but in the hope that it would encourage him to 
work harmoniously with the new team ; at the time, this 
seemed to be rather a sensible thing to do. But now, and 
not for the first time, he has contemptuously struck all 
helping hands aside. If the ballot had been delayed a week 
he would not have got even the 70 votes he polled for the 
leadership. His tactics have played into the hands of his 
bitterest enemies. The aim of those enemies now is not to 
chase him with a hatchet ; it is to spread the impression that 
Mr Bevan, for all his gifts and fire, is becoming more and 
more of a bore and less and less of a menace. 


Stand-and-Deliver Committees 


URING this Parliament the Government has quite rightly 

made full use of the system of standing committees, 
especially in work on its many rather “ technical” Bills. 
But a problem has now arisen about these committees 
that needs to be faced. Members of these committees 
are chosen in such a way that the parties are represented 
on them in strict proportion to their strengths in the House. 
This means that in a committee of, say, 45 members, the 
Government has a majority of only three. Standing com- 
mittee duty is not popular. It requires attendance two or 
three mornings a week, and at a time of heavy Parliamen- 
tary business—during the Finance Bill, for instance—com- 
mittee members can find themselves penned at Westminster 
for fourteen hours a day or more. Inevitably, therefore, 
members with a special interest in the subject to be dis- 
cussed are welcomed by the hard pressed Whips. More 
and more, these committees are being manned by “ experts ” 
on the Bill in hand. 
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At first sight, this may seem a very good thing. In fact, 
it is not. An “expert” in a particular subject is usually 
somebody who is so interested in that subject that he cannot 
take a wide view of its consequences. The problem, of 
course, has reached its peak in the standing committee on 
the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill. All but two of the 
Labour members of that committee are former teachers or 
lecturers. On the Tory side there are a high proportion of 
“ educationists,” which means that the twenty or so really 
determined Tory rebels against the Bill are much more 
heavily represented on the committee than in the House as 
a whole. When Sir David Eccles beat his retreat on this 
Bill last week, it was because he knew that he was going to 
be beaten by the rebels on the very next amendment. 

But this is not a problem that concerns teachers’ pensions 
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standing committee ; because the sort of people interested 
in this subject are so varied, it was quite satisfactorily 


handled there. But now the Clean Air Bill has gone up- 


in its place ; Mr Nabarro and several of his allies will be on 
the committee, and they stand poised with amendments that 
may scare the Government out of its wits. There seem to 
be only two ways out of this sort of dilemma, other than a 
continuous series of Government alarums and retreats. One 
way would be for the whips to see that not only the parties, 
but also the holders of particular views within the parties, 
are no more heavily represented in these committees than 
they are in the House. The other, and better, way would be 
for the Government to stop worrying about being beaten. 
One of the great advantages of having a working majority 
in the Commons is that Ministers should have no difficulty 


alone. The Road Traffic Bill has just come down from 


in getting adverse committee votes reversed. 





Which Teachers are Underpaid ? 


a school teachers this week pre- 
sented to the Burnham Committee 
their demand for a new basic scale, rang- 
ing from £500 to £1,050, and next week 
the local education authorities will 
decide how they should reply. The in- 
crease demanded, which would cost 
about £65 million, is designed to restore 
the prewar purchasing power of the 
basic scale and the prewar ratio of two 
to one between the top and bottom. Two 
articles recently published in The 
Economist have questioned the general 
justice of the fall in the real level of 
salaries that has occurred since the war. 
But in the negotiations that are now 
opening, the following facts should be 
borne in mind :— 


(1) The proper figures for purposes 
of comparison are not the basic scale of 
£450-£725; but that scale as supple- 
mented by allowances. A _ trained 
graduate earns an extra £96, or, with a 
good honours degree, £126. There are 
allowances for headships, for special 
responsibility, and for advanced work— 
the latter almost exclusively in grammar 
schools. The table indicates how many 
of the 89,000 men and 143,000 women 
teachers can hope to get these allowances 
by the time they reach their forties. 

(2) Even at present salaries the train- 
ing colleges are now full. There is no 


longer a general shortage of teachers— 
except in relation to the ideal of much 
smaller classes, which must wait until 
the brake can be taken off building and 
until the “ bulge ” has left school. The 
only general shortage is of graduates in 
mathematics and science. 


(3) Nearly two-thirds of the teachers 
are women, many of them young women 
filling in time before marriage. Among 
these there is no hardship. Starting at 
£418 they earn much more than they 
would as nurses, and hardly less than 
they would’ as_ physiotherapists, 
almoners, or probation officers. 


(4) The standard of ability—and, to 
be frank, the quality—of non-graduate, 
two-year trained (“ qualified”) teachers 
is sometimes overestimated. Who 
would now go to a training college if 
he or she could get into a university ? 


(5) There is hardship among qualified 


men who have families (it seems the 


more unjust now that women. in the 
name of justice, are to get equal pay). 
Hard cases are most often found in the 
secondary modern schools, where pros- 
pects of allowances either for advanced 
work or for headships are meagre. 


(6) Graduates’ pay has been much 
improved by last year’s new scale of 
allowances on which local authorities 


TEACHERS IN THEIR FORTIES 


are spending four times as much as in 
1954-55. But a maximum of about 
£1,100 for an assistant master or £1,400 
for a headmaster is still low for a man 
with a good degree. Inadequate differ- 
entials will produce inadequate quality 
and will perpetuate the shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers. 


It is clear that as much as possible of 
the extra money for teachers ought to 
be spent in “ pulling out the concertina.” 
A decent career prospect for the sort of 
teachers who are most needed could be 
provided for a fraction of the cost of 
giving a small increase all round. In 
theory it is perhaps illogical that teachers, 
since 1945, are all on the same scale, as 
their qualifications and abilities are so 
different. There is a great deal to be 
said for the view that it would be better 
to grade teaching jobs for salary pur- 
poses according to the numbers in the 
school and the amount of advanced work 
done. But there is no hope of 
getting agreement on such a change by 
October Ist, the date which, under 
Government pressure, has been fixed 
as the starting date of the new Burnham 
agreement. It will be a great pity if this 
haste prevents the increase from being 
loaded in favour of those whose need is 
greatest and of whom the nation has 
most need. 


Estimated percentage aged 40—49 who were receiving head teachers’ or special responsibility allowances in October, 1955. 
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Interests in the Gulf 


N the Persian Gulf Saudi policy has so far clashed with 
Britain only, though here—as everywhere in the area— 

it is nowadays Western interests, and not simply British 
interests, that are really in question. The quarrel over 
Buraimi oasis, and whether it is Saudi or belongs partly to 
Abu Dhabi and partly to Oman, has already been described 
in The Economist. Its essence is that, but for British pro- 
tection dating from the nineteenth century, Saudi strength, 
money and keenness to extend oil prospection would have 
pushed the sheikhdoms towards or into the sea. Having 
tried and failed to achieve an arbitral award free from 
bribery, the British encouraged the two rulers concerned 
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to occupy the oasis, thereby incensing Mr Dulles (who 
prefers non-violent solutions) and angering the Saudis, who 
threaten a complaint to the Security Council. 

“Friendly discussions” presumably mean negotiation, 
which the British wanted, rather than another arbitration, 
which the Americans were still inclined to press on them. 
If they fail and the dispute goes to the Security Council, 
it is the United States that is awkwardly placed. Before it 
casts a vote against either side it has to weigh the following 
ill-matched set of pros and cons: disapproval of Britain’s 
high-handed technique, anxiety to keep the Saudis sweet 
with the all-American oil company in Saudi Arabia, anxiety 
not to add to the growing Saudi stranglehold on Arab 
politics, and anxiety to protect the very considerable 
American interests—now as great as those of Britain—in 
the coastal sheikhdoms. The Buraimi quarrel is often 
wrongly described as a piece of Anglo-American oil rivalry. 
American oil interests in the Sheikhdoms amount in fact 
to a §0 per cent share in Kuwait, 23} per cent in Qatar, 
the Trucial States and Oman, and 100 per cent in Bahrain, 
Dhofar, and the Saudi-Kuwaiti Neutral Zone. 


Mr Bevan Erupts 


EITHER the country nor the Labour leadership need 
N feel very worried about Mr Bevan’s re-eruption, at 
least not yet. The country’s reaction should be one of 
relief at the issues he has chosen. Leaving aside his veiled 
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attacks upon Mr Gaitskell’s leadership, Mr Bevan’s main 
targets at Manchester were the trade union block vote at 
Labour conferences and the rule by majority decision in 
the Parliamentary party. Although the full implications of 
his plea for dictation by constituency caucus would be 
frightening, this general issue of democracy within the 
Labour Party is one of the few in which moderate pressure 
from the left could be healthy. But, of course, this will 
not be the main effect of his speech at Manchester. Labour 
MPs this week were furious with him, not because of the 
things he said there but because of the time at which he 
chose to say them. Paradoxically, it is because of this fury 
of ordinary Labour MPs that the Right Wing leaders, appar- 
ently with Mr Gaitskell’s approval, have been able to react 
to the speech with studied indifference. 

The fact is that, by his timing alone, Mr Bevan has once 
again showed himself a spectacularly bad politician. Only 
two days before he spoke at Manchester he had been beaten 
by Mr Griffiths in the ballot for the deputy leadership. 
Either he had always intended to make the speech, in which 
case, as some of his own remaining supporters admit, he 
should never have offered himself as Mr Gaitskell’s licu- 
tenant ; or else he made it on the spur of the moment, in 
which case he was just a poor loser. Either way, Labour 
MPs are saying, this self-appointed repesitory of the party’s 
soul clearly has a low opinion of its intelligence. Unless he 
was hopelessly out of touch, he could not have expected to 
win the deputy leadership. The margin of his defeat— 
I4I to 111—was in fact surprisingly narrow. Some forty 
or more Labour MPs clearly voted for him not because of 
his views but in the hope that it would encourage him to 
work harmoniously with the new team ; at the time, this 
seemed to be rather a sensible thing to do. But now, and 
not for the first time, he has contemptuously struck al! 
helping hands aside. If the ballot had been delayed a week 
he would not have got even the 70 votes he polled for the 
leadership. His tactics have played into the hands of his 
bitterest enemies. The aim of those enemies now is not to 
chase him with a hatchet ; it is to spread the impression that 
Mr Bevan, for all his gifts and fire, is becoming more and 
more of a bore and less and less of a menace. 


Stand-and-Deliver Committees 


URING this Parliament the Government has quite rightly 

made full use of the system of standing committees, 
especially in work on its many rather “ technical ” Bills. 
But a problem has now arisen about these committees 
that needs to be faced. Members of these committees 
are chosen in such a way that the parties are represented 
on them in strict proportion to their strengths in the House. 
This means that in a committee of, say, 45 members, the 
Government has a majority of only three. Standing com- 
mittee duty is not popular. It requires attendance two or 
three mornings a week, and at a time of heavy Parliamen- 
tary business—during the Finance Bill, for instance—com- 
mittee members can find themselves penned at Westminster 
for fourteen hours a day or more. Inevitably, therefore. 
members with a special interest in the subject to be dis- 
cussed are welcomed by the hard pressed Whips. More 
and more, these committees are being manned by “ experts ” 
on the Bill in hand. 
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At first sight, this may seem a very good thing. In fact, 
it is not. An “expert” in a particular subject is usually 
somebody who is so interested in that subject that he cannot 
take a wide view of its consequences. The problem, of 
course, has reached its peak in the standing committee on 
the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill. All but two of the 
Labour members of that committee are former teachers or 
lecturers. On the Tory side there are a high proportion of 
“ educationists,” which means that the twenty or so really 
determined Tory rebels against the Bill are much more 
heavily represented on the committee than in the House as 
a whole. When Sir David Eccles beat his retreat on this 
Bill last week, it was because he knew that he was going to 
be beaten by the rebels on the very next amendment. 

But this is not a problem that concerns teachers’ pensions 
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standing committee ; because the sort of people interested 
in this subject are so varied, it was quite satisfactorily 
handled there. But now the Clean Air Bill has gone up 
in its place ; Mr Nabarro and several of his allies will be on 
the committee, and they stand poised with amendments that 
may scare the Government out of its wits. There seem to 
be only two ways out of this sort of dilemma, other than a 
continuous series of Government alarums and retreats. One 
way would be for the whips to see that not only the parties, 
but also the holders of particular views within the parties, 
are no more heavily represented in these committees than 
they are in the House. The other, and better, way would be 
for the Government to stop worrying about being beaten. 
One of the great advantages of having a working majority 
in the Commons is that Ministers should have no difficulty 





alone. The Road Traffic Bill has just come down from 


in getting adverse committee votes reversed. 





Which Teachers are Underpaid ? 


lew school teachers this week pre- 
sented to the Burnham Committee 
their demand for a new basic scale, rang- 
ing from £500 to £1,050, and next week 
the local education authorities will 
decide how they should reply. The in- 
crease demanded, which would cost 
about £65 million, is designed to restore 
the prewar purchasing power of the 
basic scale and the prewar ratio of two 
to one between the top and bottom. Two 
articles recently published in The 
Economist have questioned the general 
justice of the fall in the real level of 
salaries that has occurred since the war. 
But in the negotiations that are now 
opening, the following facts should be 
borne in mind :— 


(1) The proper figures for purposes 
of comparison are not the basic scale of 
£450-£725; but that scale as supple- 
mented by allowances. A_ trained 
graduate earns an extra £96, or, with a 
good honours degree, £126. There are 
allowances for headships, for special 
responsibility, and for advanced work— 
the latter almost exclusively in grammar 
schools. The table indicates how many 
of the 89,000 men and 143,000 women 
teachers can hope to get these allowances 
by the time they reach their forties. 

(2) Even at present salaries the train- 
ing colleges are now full. There is no 


longer a general shortage of teachers— 
except in relation to the ideal of much 
smaller classes, which must wait until 
the brake can be taken off building and 
until the “ bulge” has left school. The 
only general shortage is of graduates in 
mathematics and science. 


(3) Nearly two-thirds of the teachers 
are women, many of them young women 
filling in time before marriage. Among 
these there is no hardship. Starting at 
£418 they earn much more than they 
would as nurses, and hardly less than 
they would’ as_ physiotherapists, 
almoners, or probation officers. 


(4) The standard of ability—and, to 
be frank, the quality—of non-graduate, 
two-year trained (“qualified”) teachers 
is sometimes overestimated. Who 
would now go to a training college if 
he or she could get into a university ? 


(5) There is hardship among qualified 


-men who have families (it seems the 


more unjust now that women. in the 
name of justice, are to get equal pay). 
Hard cases are most often found in the 
secondary modern schools, where pros- 
pects of allowances either for advanced 
work or for headships are meagre. 


(6) Graduates’ pay has been much 
improved by last year’s new scale of 
allowances on which local authorities 


TEACHERS IN THEIR FORTIES 


are spending four times as much as in 
1954-55. But a maximum of about 
£1,100 for an assistant master or £1,400 
for a headmaster is still low for a man 
with a good degree. Inadequate differ- 
entials will produce inadequate quality 
and will perpetuate the shortage of 
mathematics and science teachers. 


It is clear that as much as possible of 
the extra money for teachers ought to 
be spent in “ pulling out the concertina.” 
A decent career prospect for the sort of 
teachers who are most needed could be 
provided for a fraction of the cost of 
giving a small increase all round. In 
theory it is perhaps illogical that teachers, 
since 1945, are all on the same scale, as 
their qualifications and abilities are so 
different. There is a great deal to be 
said for the view that it would be better 
to grade teaching jobs for salary pur- 
poses according to the numbers in the 
school and the amount of advanced work 
done. But there is no hope of 
getting agreement on such a change by 
October Ist, the date which, under 
Government pressure, has been fixed 
as the starting date of the new Burnham 
agreement. It will be a great pity if this 
haste prevents the increase from being 
loaded in favour of those whose need is 
greatest and of whom the nation has 
most need. 


Estimated percentage aged 40—49 who were receiving head teachers’ or special responsibility allowances in October, 1955. 
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Government by Rotten Tomato 


MOLLET has made a lamentable start. Rightly 

e judging that the problem of Algeria’s future had 

first call on his time, he left on Monday for Algiers and for 

consultations. He had three groups to consult, or to bear 

in mind: Algeria’s eight million Moslems, its million French 

settlers and a tiers état that is too seldom remembered— 

the metropolitan French public, beginning to wonder 

whether the assimilation of eight million Africans into the 

body politic of metropolitan France is any longer feasible 
or even desirable. 

M. Mollet, an idealist, was subjected on his way from the 
airport to humiliations he had not thought possible— 
clamour, oaths, volleys of vegetables, scattered wreaths, torn 
fiags—all organised by the French settlers to display their 
distaste for his nominee as Minister Resident, General 
Georges Catroux. After a lapse of only four hours, without 
pausing to hear the varied views of the many other interested 
parties, he announced General Catroux’s resignation. 

This capitulation to one extreme is no way out. What 
does he imagine will be the effect of the spectacle on the 
tens of thousands of silent Arab watchers of Monday’s coup? 
Or on the French troops who had to protect him from his 
own countrymen in what is in theory France, and who had 
a glimpse of what they are fighting to preserve? Or on 
members of his own cabinet, including M. Mendés-France, 
who had advised him not to suppose that he could “ pave 
the way ” for General Catroux, but to arrive days earlier, 
Catroux and all, before there was time to organise 
hooliganism. How can a man so susceptible to pressure 
hope to edge between all the contestants and to emerge with 
a policy ? 

The settlers’ blood is running high, all the higher because, 
since Algeria was in no fit state to hold elections in January, 
they are unrepresented in the French Assembly. Now they 
have tasted power, and liked it. Even a Republican Front 
premier may find it impossible to deny them the 250,000 
troops for which some of his lieutenants are clamouring. 
(There are 210,000 effectives in Algeria already.) Looking 
ahead, therefore, the issue shifts from that between settler 
and Moslem—whether the latter shall be a minority in 
France, or the former a minority in Africa—to one between 
Frenchman and Frenchman. The question that will soon 
dominate policy is whether the army is to defend the settlers 
no matter what they demand. 


Defence Costs in Germany 


HE agreed provision for Federal German payment of 
7 support costs for the allied forces in west Germany 
expires in May; from much of the comment one might 
suppose that this was an unforeseen disaster, or that it was 
in some way out of character for a Ministry of Finance to 
declare itself, as Bonn has done, unwilling to pay any more. 
An article on page 419 explains the fimancial backgound 
which has put Herr Schaffer m the happy position of being 
able to pay more for defence with ease if his government 
chose that he should. But he is doubly happy im that the 
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Finance Convention of 1954 makes no more than the vaguest 
provision after May for negotiation on “questions of 
support (goods and services)” in the spirit of Article 3 ef 
the North Atlantic Treaty: this is the article that speaks 
of self-help and mutual aid. The three powers have a good 
moral case for German help in bearing the cost of their 
forces in Germany until Bonn has assumed a full defence 
burden on its own account; but their technical case is 
weak, and this is their own fault. They were in a strong 
negotiating position when the treaties were drafted, and 
could have bargained harder had they chosen. 

The immediate argument, whether the Germans might 
not pay support costs for a little longer until their own 
defence programme gets moving, is irrelevant to the really 
grave financial problem which arises for Britain from its 
continental defence commitment. Britain has undertaken 
to keep roughly its present military strength on the con- 
tinenr for another 42 years, so far as anyone knows. 
Germany is the sensible place to station them, but it has a 
hard currency. The local cost has been somewhat reduced 
by getting national servicemen to do some of the work 


that was done more efficiently by German employees, but 


it can hardly be brought much below {£70 million a 


year, in money which is as hard for most purposes as the 
dollar. Does this country expect to bring its affairs into 
such good order that it can stand a permanent drain of this 
magnitude on its balance of payments ? 


Complications of Widowhood 


INCE 1948, widowhood as such has not entitled a woman 
S to a long-term benefit from the national insurance fund. 
It was recommended in the Beveridge report, and the 
principle was accepted by the Government, that after a 
period for readjustment a widow should support herself 
by her earnings unless she had young children to look after, 


or was too old for it to be easy for her to find a job, or 


was prevented from obtaining one by ill-health or disable- 
ment. 

Thus, on her husband’s death a woman receives $§s. 2 
week resettlement allowance. This lasts for three months 
and is increased by 11s. 6d. for her first dependent child 
and by 3s. 6d. for each other child, in addition to family 
allowances. When the three months are up, a widow is 
given a widowed mother’s allowance so long as she has 
young children living with her. This allowance is 51s. 6d. 
a week, made up of 40s. for herself and 11s. 6d. for her first 
child ; she receives the usual amounts for her other children. 
A widow’s pension of 40s. a week follows the widowed 
mother’s allowance if, when the last child reaches the age 
limit fixed by the Family Allowances Act, the mother is over 
40 or is incapable of self-support. It is also given to a 
widow without a qualifying child, provided she is over 50 
and had been married ten years. 

The changes in this scheme suggested by the National 
Insurance Advisory Committee would not alter its main 
structure. One of them would indeed strengthen the general 
principle that an unencumbered widow should support 
herself by her earnings. For the committee proposes that 
she should be re-established in unemployment and sickness 
insurance, which would enable her to draw benefit under 
one or other of these heads if she were unable to find work 
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or was incapable of working. The committee’s second main 
proposal would extend the duration of a mother’s allowance 
until her youngest child is eighteen. This would assist 
her to stay at home during her children’s adolescence. 
Together with the other main proposal, it would mean that 
the widow aged 40-50 would either have a widowed mother’s 
allowance or, if she were unable to work, unemployment 
benefit for a maximum of nineteen months or unlimited 
sickness benefit. It follows that no widows’ pensions would 
be payable under the age of fifty. 

The committee also recommends that there should be 
“substantial increases” in the children’s element of a 
widowed mother’s allowance. There will be general agree- 
ment with this. The proportion of widowed mothers receiv- 
ing national assistance is higher than that for any other class 
of national insurance beneficiary, and the larger the family, 
the higher the proportion. Higher children’s allowances 
would strengthen the principle that it is not the widow but 
the fatherless who need support from the insurance scheme. 


Servants of the State 


OME 400,000 retired public servants and members of the 
S armed forces will share an additional £11 million a 
year under the new Pensions (Increase) Bill. There is an 
important difference between this Bill and its predecessors. 
Under the 1952 Pensions (Increase) Act and earlier legis- 
lation, increases were subject to a means test. Now the 
means test is being abolished and most public service 
pensioners will receive something extra, though the rate of 
increase is still much smaller at the top than in the lower 
levels of pension. 

How “ fair ” is the new deal ? There are, perhaps, three 
possible standards of fairness that may occur to the pen- 
sioner ; it may be useful to follow them through, taking one 
particular post in the administrative class as an example. 
The post chosen here is that of a deputy-secretary in the 
civil service. If a deputy-secretary retired in 1939 he 
originally received a pension after forty years’ service of 
£1,100. To translate that into 1956 prices would entitle 
him to a pension of over £2,900—obviously an unrealistic 
figure to aim at, but one which shows how badly off pen- 
sioners are today compared with their prewar counterparts. 
Any deputy-secretaries who retired in 1939 and are still 
alive today are, in fact, getting £1,210 by previous increases 
and under the new proposals will receive £1336. 

A second “ standard of fairness” may be set by the case 
of the deputy-secretary who retired in 1947. He will have 
done so on a pension of £1,200, which has since been raised 
by £23 and will now go up to £1,349 (that is, he will still 
get £13 more than the man who retired in 1939). If his 
1947 pension were revalued at present prices, he ought 
tc get £1,750. 

A third comparison can be made with the deputy-secre- 
tary who retires today. In addition to a lump sum payment, 
he gets a pension of £1,625—which is between £276 and 
£289 more than the income now promised to his colleague 
who retired nine years or more ago. He is still, of course, 
retiring on a vastly lower standard of living than his older 
colleagues were originally led to expect, but on a rather 
higher one than those older colleagues are actually enjoying. 
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The new Bill is not, therefore, based on any obvious 
principles of equity ; it is, however, better to put up with 
this inequity than to have no Bill at all. 


Zhukov’s Protest 


ca Soviet army is taking an active part in preparations 
for next week’s twentieth All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Regional confer- 
ences of party branches within the armed forces have been 
held throughout the country, including the central Moscow 
region, where a galaxy of Soviet commanders turned up ; 
but Pravda dismissed its proceedings in a few lines. The 
Red Star, the army’s own organ, on the other hand, has 
devoted much space to these meetings and revealed that at 
many of them the political work in the forces has come 
under fire. The political commissars were not the only ones 
to be subjected to criticism. The professional officers them- 
selves could not have been spared either, since Marshal 


The Companies Bill 


The bill for regulating joint stock companies is too 
long for us to print. It is divided into five parts: the 
first relates to the constitution and incorporation of com- 
panies and associations ; the second to the management 
and administration of companies ; the third to winding- 
up ; the fourth to the constitution of a Registration Office ; 
and the fifth to the repeal of former acts and temporary 
provisions It embodies and adapts in detail the general 
principle of freedom to the present condition of our law 
and to the prejudices of the public in relation to joint 
stock companies. We are not aware of any substantial 
reason which exists naturally why a joint stock company, 
in relation to carrying on business, to bankruptcy, or to 
ceasing business, when acting by its representative, 
whether called a director, a gerent, or a secretary, should 
not be considered as an individual or a common partner- 
ship ; but it has long been the practice to consider them 
as different, and to subject joint stock companies to regu- 
lations and restrictions to which individuals have never 
been exposed. To enable them to carry on business 
they required a Royal or a Parliamentary charter, and the 
granting of such powers has long been made a question 
of power and privilege. This has become part of our law. 
At it has, however, been found necessary for carrying on 
business in a society rapidly increasing in population and 
wealth to establish such companies for making railroads, 
cutting canals, navigating the ocean by regular steamers, 
&c., &c., the services of the Board of Trade, with the 
sanction of an act of Parliament, have been called into 
requisition, or the Parliament itself has been appealed to, 
and charters of incorporation of one or the other kind 
have become extremely common... . It is now, however, 
found that the power cannot be usefully exercised either 
by the Board of Trade or Parliament—that the public 
welfare requires that one head should be enabled to direct 
the resources and energies of many individuals to attain 
a common end; and hence Mr Lowe’s second bill for 
repealing the Joint Stock Companies Acts, the Limited 
Liabilities Act, and for establishing a legal means by 
which companies may be easily formed. 


The Economist 


February 9, 1856 
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Zhukov, the Minister of Defence and leader of the fighting 
soldiers, thought it worth while to come to their rescue with 
a plea for discipline. 

“Various attempts have been made,” he declared in 
Moscow, “ to criticise during (party) meetings the service 


activity of military commanders. Such attempts must be 
condemned. Our duty is to strengthen the authority of the 
commanders, to back exacting officers and generals. . . .” 
This defence of the officers’ prestige and position may well 
be a bid for greater military independence. In Stalin’s time 
the professional soldiers particularly resented the interfer- 
ence of the security services. Since Beria’s fall they have got 
rid of this unpleasant tutelage, but the Communist Party, 
always nervous of the threat of Bonapartism, must have 
encouraged its members in the forces to show an even 
greater and more outspoken vigilance. It is against this 
control from within and from below that Marshal Zhukov 
is now protesting. His protest is probably related to the 
struggle for power in the Soviet Union. 

True, Marshal Zhukov paid tribute in the same speech to 
the party leadership and endorsed with apparent good grace 
the cuts in the armed forces and in the open defence budget. 
The army’s part in Beria’s fall, however, has made it con- 
scious of its power. It has found its voice, and if it cannot 
break the party shackles it may ask for a bigger say in the 
shaping of party policy. The congress should provide an 
interesting test. Will a professional soldier—say, Zhukov 
himself—be included in the party’s highest organ, the 
presidium, where hitherto only political marshals, such as 
Bulganin or Voroshilov, have sat ? 


Two Views on China Trade 


OME disagreement about trade with China still remains 
between the British and American governments after 
the Washington talks ; but it is clear that the area of dis- 
agreement has been reduced. There are two distinct 


systems of trade controls. The restrictions on exports of 


strategic machines and materials to the Soviet bloc in 
Europe are operated by some 16 countries which, in order 
to secure maximum co-ordination, consult together in a 
body known as COCOM in Paris. The separate controls 
on strategic shipments to Communist China arise out of the 
United Nations resolution of 1951. This is wider than 
the Cocom list. For convenience, the controls on China 
are also co-ordinated through the mechanism of Cocom. 

It was the British case in Washington that, logically, the 
two systems should be harmonised by reducing the China 
list ; but it is not at all surprising-that, in an election year 
and with the Americans still striving to strike a bargain with 
the Chinese Communists in Geneva, the American govern- 
ment did not feel able to adopt the British view. Indeed, 
it is a tribute to the Prime Minister’s powers of persuasion 
and President Eisenhower’s personal prestige in the country 
that some measure of relaxation is envisaged. 

The next step will probably be in Cocom where there 
will undoubtedly be some tough bargaining. It is con- 
ceivable that the Americans, in return for marginal changes 
in the China list, will ask for a more stringent policing of 
the controls, and perhaps insist on a reconsideration of some 


of the items released from the Cocom list in August, 1954. . 
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Island Chain 


HIS week’s meeting in London of West Indian leaders 
marks the beginning of what should be the final stage 
in a difficult operation begun at the conference in Montego 
Bay in 1947. The West Indian Federation which it hopes 
to create has never been an inevitable or an easy growth. 
The federation would link thirteen islands and some 
3 million people of varied races and traditions ; distances 
are great (a thousand miles separate Jamaica from 
Trinidad) ; the economic and social distinctions between 
neighbouring islands are often sharp. But the realities of 
modern communications, the desire for co-ordinated 
economic policies, and the realisation of the advantages to 
be gained for the advance to further self-government have 
convinced nearly all the colonies in the area of the need 
to overcome their differences. Only four are outside the 
scheme: the Bermudas and the Bahamas with their Atlantic 
ties, and the mainland territories of British Honduras and 
British Guiana. 

There are many problems to solve at Lancaster House. 
One of them looked as if it would be political: Jamaica is 
known to want to advance towards Dominion status more 
swiftly than some of the other islands, which rely heavily on 
Colonial Development and Welfare funds. Fortunately, 
Mr Manley’s speech at the opening session of the conference 
seemed to strike the right notes. The other problems 
are mainly technical. Trinidad is still uneasy about the 
prospect of migration from Barbados and nearly everyone 
is worried about the surplus population in Jamaica. Origin- 
ally it was planned to finance the federation through a per- 
centage of custom revenues ; but recently a commission 
appointed by the Colonial Office has suggested a direct levy 
of taxes by the Federal Legislature. 

Now the conference has convened, Britain’s role should 
be merely that of the honest broker. There is real cause 
for satisfaction in the fact that these West Indian leaders, 
some of whom were regarded as rather odd people at the 
beginning of their political careers, should now be assembled 
in London with the mien of indisputably responsible states- 
men. This is one of the colonial developments Britain can 


afford to be proud about. 


— 
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CRISS AY, 







‘SHREDS OF EVIDENCE 


But evidence of what ? Some happening, 
back in geological time, left behind this 
4f° strange material, with its long, thin, hairlike 
fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret. 
Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat, or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
is a material well worth looking into. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD aszszsros propuceRS AND MANUFACTURERS 
114-116 Park Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 6022 
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Journey Into Theory 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC POLICY: Volume II. Trade 
and Welfare. 

By J. E. Meade. 


Issued under the auspices of The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 632 pages. 45s. 


HE first volume of “ The Theory of 

International Economic Policy” 
appeared in 1951. It was a formidably 
complex, closely-knit piece of analysis, 
as close to mathematics as language can 
go ; its theme was the problem of main- 
taining full employment and balance-of- 
payments equilibrium ; and its conclu- 
sion, after an exhaustive examination of 
every possible combination of increasing, 
constant or decreasing costs with vary- 
ing elasticities of demand, was that these 
two desiderata could be reconciled with- 
out the use of physical controls provided 
that certain conditions were fulfilled. 
Exchange rates should be free to move ; 
internal prices should be reasonably 
flexible ; serious domestic inflations or 
depressions should be avoided ; there 
must be ample reserves, national or 
international ; and changes in the pattern 
of international trade must not be 
blocked by ad hoc tariffs. The conclu- 
sion was, in a sense, encouraging ; but 
the fulfilment of the _ conditions, 
especially that of internal price flexi- 
bility, seemed remote and _ theoretical 
enough to reduce the whole argument to 
an intellectual exercise. 


Volume II, “ Trade and Welfare,” is 
equally close-knit, equally near-mathe- 
matical, equally formidable, and even 
more remote from any conceivable prac- 
tical policy. One should not, perhaps, 
complain about this. Professor Meade 
is writing as a theorist, not as an adviser 
on the policies to be followed in the 
year 1956; moreover, there is genuine 
practical gain when unsound arguments, 
used to support unsound policies, are 
shown up as such. Nevertheless, one 
needs to have a very special taste for 
theoretical niceties in order to appreciate 
a book that not merely ends with, but 
starts from, Utopia. Let all obstacles to 
the double equilibrium studied in 
Volume I be overcome ; and let us go 
on from there, according to the princi- 
ples of modern welfare analysis, and see 
how matters can be further improved. 
Once again, the apparatus of variable 
costs and varying elasticities is brought 
into play; a substantial study of the 
theory of welfare precedes an analysis 
of the various policies of tax, quota 
subsidy, state trading, international 


grant in aid, required to produce not 
merely equilibrium but the best of all 
possible economic worlds. It is all ex- 
quisitely logical and, like Volume I, 
usefully demolishes some practically 
noxious fallacies. Moreover, Professor 
Meade draws a sensible distinction be- 
tween “ best” and “ second-best” argu- 
ments—if it is not possible to do away 
with two irrationalities simultaneously, 
it may in some circumstances be better 
to keep both than to abolish one and 
leave the other without a counterweight. 


Nevertheless, it is with a sigh of relief 
that one discovers, in his final chapter, 
that the refinements of the previous five 
hundred odd pages have returned, full 
circle, to the familiar common sense of 
current liberal opinion. Obstacles to 
trade are a bad thing, but mere laisser- 
faire is not enough. There must be 
international agreements “which cut 
rather deeply into domestic economic 
arrangements” to govern the use of 
subsidies, domestic taxes and controls, 
nationalisation schemes and the like, 
all of which may have incidental trade- 
distorting effects even if these are 
not deliberately intended. There must 
be reasonable like-mindedness over full 
employment policies and the use of the 
price mechanism. There must be inter- 
national institutions both to co-ordinate 
domestic policies and to achieve, by 
positive action, those structural changes 
whose necessity so often serves as an 
excuse for protective or other restrictive 
policies. The long roundabout trip 
through the mazes of theory has brought 
us back, in effect, to Gatt and OEEC 
and the Colombo Plan. One looks at 
them with new eyes, both more appre- 
ciative and more critical ; but one feels 
inclined to ask whether the journey was 
really necessary. 


Malaya on the Threshold 


TRANSFORMATION IN MALAYA. 
By J. B. Perry Robinson. 
Secker and Warburg. 232 pages. 18s. 


RED SHADOW OVER MALAYA. 
By M. C. A. Henniker. 
Blackwood. 317 pages. 18s. 


re appearance of the first of these 
books this week is a fortuitous 
triumph of timing. Its publication coin- 
cides with the visit to London of the 
Chief Minister of the Federation, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, and its con- 
tents provide precisely the background 
that will enable busy men and women 
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to understand the problems that have 
faced the Tengku in his search for 
independence. 

The author, who went to Malaya in 
1952 as senior information officer, could 
hardly be better qualified for the job 
he has undertaken. He has not set out, 
as Mr Vernon Bartlett did two years 
ago, to gather facts for an ABC of 
Malaya ; nor has he tried to write yet 
another of the many books on the 
emergency. He has a theme, which is 
implicit in the title “ Transformation in 
Malaya.” He sets out to show how 
much Malaya has changed since its 
liberation from the Japanese ten years 
ago. A decade ago, the very concept 
of a Malayan nationality scarcely 
existed ; even today, the concept is far 
‘from being fully translated into reality, 
but the immense strides accomplished 
are illustrated by the fact that the 
Malayan nation has moved this week to 
the threshold of independence. 


It is certain that the emergency—the 
bitter and interminable police action still 
being waged against Communist ter- 
rorists protected by the deep jungle— 
has accelerated the progress towards self- 
government. -It has done this both by 
forcing the colonial power to move faster 
than it would like to consider advisable, 
and by forcing, in a different sense, the 
political and administrative maturity of 
the Malays—the politically privileged 
element in Malaya—and of such Indians 
and Chinese as are eligible for Malayan 
citizenship. Has the progress been too 
fast, as some British officials fear ? Mr 
Robinson does not answer in so many 
words, but he does not try to disguise 
his optimism. In the buoyant and 
richly endowed economy of Malaya he 
sees the mainspring of a_ constantly 
rising standard of living (already this 
standard is the highest in South East 
Asia). In the transition to full independ- 
ence he sees a rallying point for the 
confused nationalism of other countries 
in the area; and he believes not only 
that Malaya will show itself impervious 
to communism but also that other South 
East Asian countries, inspired by 
Malaya’s example, may increase their 
own resistance to subversion. 

It is both too early to know whether 
this optimism will be justified by events, 
and too late to turn back from the road 
to dominion status. At any rate, the 
author’s opinion is an informed one, 
and it seems almost churlish to mention 
a minor error of fact: the Alliance party 
was formed not in January 1953, as the 
author says on page 195, but one year 
earlier—just before the arrival of Gen- 
eral Sir Gerald Templer in Kuala 
Lumpur as High Commissioner. 

Brigadier Henniker, in “ Red Shadow 
Over Malaya,” is a good deal less opti- 
mistic than Mr Robinson. He fears 
that independence will mean more, 
not less, trouble from the Communists, 
on the ground that a predominantly 
Malay _ government will antagonise 
many Chinese who are indifferent to 
British colonial rule while having no 
fondness for communism. It would be 


unfair, however, to compare these two 
books, for Brigadier Henniker reaches 
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the important political problems of 
Malaya only three pages from the end of 
his work. His is a soldier’s book— 
breezy, anecdotal, humorous. Its value 
lies in the insight it gives into the opera- 
tional side of the emergency. It is some- 
what too long for its substance, but it 
never fails to be readable. 


Tasty Letters 


SELECTED LETTERS OF HENRY 
JAMES. 

Edited and introduced by Leon Edel. 
Hart-Davis. 268 pages. 16s. 


HIS is a selection in the strictest 

sense. Something like 7,000 of 
Henry James’s letters survive, of which 
this book contains about 120, half 
of them printed for the first time. 
They are edited by Henry James’s 
biographer, who shows himself as skilful 
and sensitive as one would expect. 
Having to choose so few letters from 
among so many, he does not aim at 
continuity in time: he groups them 
according to their type and purpose, 
and arranges them chronologically only 
within each group—letters to the family, 
letters about his plays, letters to fellow- 
writers, letters about the war and so 
forth. The method is successful: there 
in the centre stands Henry James, 
developing over the years, showing 
fresh aspects as he is illumined from 
different angles, but always the same 
well-regulated man, carefully arranging 
his life to fit his need to write. 


The effect is rather like that tasty dish, 
squid cooked in its own ink. The 
elaboration of analysis and style, turned 
outwards in his novels, here serves to 
describe and express the author—and 
sometimes to obscure an issue, where 
courtesy demands, though never at the 
cost of calling a bad book good. The 
sensitive tentacles of the animal, now 
presented to us in a well-arranged dish, 
were used for many purposes: to feel, 
to touch, to grab for food and occasion- 
ally to propel him rapidly out of danger 
behind an obfuscating cloud. The styles 
are the familiar ones of his novels at 
different periods—a proof of how natu- 
rally he wrote—but they are enlivened 
by an admirable use, on occasion, of 
half-slangy words: such phrases as “ the 
mere twaddle of graciousness” and “a 
kind of intellectualised rowdyism of 
style ” are memorable. 


The man who emerges is, of course, 
always the writer. Mr Edel does well to 
include a section covering his relations 
with his publishers; he appears as a 
good businessman, one who knows the 
worth of his wares, in short every inch 
a professional. There is nothing in the 
letters which should surprise any reader 
of James’s novels, but much to illumine 
them. Nor are the failures hidden: the 
rise and fall of his hopes as a dramatist 
make sad reading. 


Mr Edel is to be congratulated on a 
fascinating book, in which he presents 
his text with just so much apparatus as 
is needed to make it clear, and nothing 
more. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Teething Troubles and 
Water Supplies 


Sir—In your American Survey of 
December 31st it is suggested that oppo- 
sition to fluoridation of public water 
supplies is largely political and 
emotional, and the problem will be 
solved by “ good sense” prevailing. 


The problem is, however, by no means 
clear-cut, and there is still considerable 
controversy among scientists conversant 
with all the facts. Although some 
evidence to the contrary exists, e.g., the 
association of a high decay rate in a 
localised area with a high natural 
fluoride content in the drinking water, on 
the whole the evidence is accepted to 
support the theory that if fluoride salts 
are absorbed in the diet during the 
period of formation of the teeth the 
enamel formed during this period is 
rather more resistant to decay. The 
duration of this beneficial effect is the 
subject of controversy. 


Great care is necessary in the adminis- 
tration of fluoride salts as about I part 
per million of fluoride salt per million 
parts of water is regarded as a possibly 
beneficial dose, and over four or five 
parts per million may produce a most 
disfiguring and unsightly mottling of all 
the teeth. It will be seen that the margin 
of safety is not very large and factors 
such as the average intake of water by 
individuals in different climatic condi- 
tions, and consumption of other fluoride- 
containing foods and beverages, e.g., tea, 
have to be taken into account. 


* 


The writer of the article suggests that 
there is a way out, since “at least one 
major toothpaste contains fluorine and 
statistics suggest that for adults this has 
even more effect than fluoridated drink- 
ing water.” While there is, on the whole, 
acceptance of the theory that fluoride 
salts ingested during the early forming 
period of the enamel in the growing 
child may affect the decay incidence, the 
beneficial effect of fluoride salts on the 
enamel of the teeth erupted so that the 
enamel has become a non-vital structure, 
is a very different matter. In 1949 it was 
shown in this country that the local or 
topical application of fluoride salts to 
the enamel, under controlled conditions, 
did not appear to influence the decay 
incidence. 


In advertisements for fluoride-contain- 
ing toothpastes seen so far, claims are 
made that suggest that a reduction of 
approximately 50 per cent in dental 
decay can be obtained. In 1950, how- 


ever, an experiment carried out on a 
large group of students in the United 
States showed that the reduction in 
dental decay obtained by regular routine 
brushing of the teeth after. meals, with 
asimple non-medicated toothpaste, at the 
end of one year amounted to 63 per 
cent. In 1953 the American Dental 
Association issued a prepared statement 
containing the following resolution— 
“The American Dental Association cali 
attention of the public in the strongest 
possible terms to the serious danger to 
health which arises out of the present 
flood of inaccurate and untruthful claims 
in advertising for dentifrices and other 
dental products.” In 1955 the British 
Dental Association, also alarmed at 
present trends, issued a prepared state- 
ment containing the following wording— 
“The British Dental Association. recog- 
nise/that a dentifrice is of considerable 
value in the cleaning of the teeth and 
gums, but do not accept as provéd, on 
the evidence t present available, any 
claim that a dentifrice can actively pre- 
vent dental disease, otherwise than by 
virtue of its function as a cleansing 
agent.”—-Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER B. MacGrecor 
Maxstoke, nr Birmingham 


Detergents and Marchon 
Products 


Sm—You referred on page 318 of issue 
of January 28, 1956, under the heading 
“Detergents from Distillers,’ to this 
Company’s activities. You mention the 
start-up of a £1 million detergent plant 
of Grange Chemicals Limited; we 
assume that you are referring to the 
start-up of a plant capable of producing 
some 10,000 tons per annum of Dodecyl 
Benezene, which is a detergent raw 
material. 


We are ourselves users of this type 
of product, and we do not manufacture 
Dodecyl Benzene at all. The advent of 
Grange Chemicals as suppliers in the 
field of detergent alkylates provides us 
with an additional source of supply of 
this raw material, and the prices of these 
materials in the UK, which had hitherto 
been higher than world market prices, 
are now coming down to world market 
level ; this, in turn, should help us con- 
siderably in our export efforts. 


Thus it is entirely wrong to say that 
Grange Chemicals’ new plant will ad- 
versely affect our own operations. it 
does not compete with us in any way.— 
Yours faithfully, F, ScHON 


Marchon Products, Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Gas 


Washington, D.C. 


FTER arguing for three weeks about natural gas, the 
Senate decided on Monday, by the convincing majority 
of 53 to 38, that the price of this gas should not be regulated 
at the wellhead by the federal government. The Bill passed 
the House of Representatives last year and now goes to the 
President for signature. This first conflict of the new session 
was an old-fashioned battle between economic regions, 
between the southern petroleum-producing states from 
which most of this gas comes, and the northern manufac- 
turing states where it is consumed by both industry and 
private households. Thus the conflict bore no relation to 
party lines, and the intense lobbying activity on both sides, 
with its accompanying recriminations, awoke memories of 
old struggles over the iniquities of public utility companies. 
The most sensational development was the allegation, to be 
investigated by a special committee of the Senate, from 
Senator Case of South Dakota, that an attempt had been 
made to influence his vote by a gift of $2,500. 

Although the corridors were thick with purposeful indivi- 
duals grasping buttonholes and putting arms round 
shoulders, the intensity of the battle did not, for the most 
part, penetrate the Senate chamber. When not completely 
deserted, apart from the presiding officer and a single 
Senator ploughing through the second or third day of a 
speech, it was half filled with participants in that peculiarly 
decorous form of exchange known as a “colloquy.” The 
Senator holding the floor defends a thesis against a long 
series of questions and interpolations by its opponents, 
while acknowledging the embellishments, meant—and some- 
times managing—to be helpful that are wished on to him 
by supporters. When pairs of such interposers become 
absorbed in their own disputation, the original speaker 
remains standing awkwardly and half-forgotten at his desk. 
As most Senators are inaudible at any great distance, the 
recording clerk crouches within easy range to catch the 
by-play of the portentous exchanges. 

For the greater part of this long debate the personal assur- 
ances of “ very great admiration,” with which each Senator 
preceded a shrewd jab at his “ very dear friend,” were of 
more than customary elaboration. |For almost all the 
Senators involved on both sides belonged to the same party, 
the Democratic majority. Most Republicans are in any 
case temperamentally inclined to oppose federal price 
control in any connection ; many of them therefore sup- 
ported the Bill which frees natural gas from such control at 
its source. But the responsibility for the Bill was unmistak- 
ably Democratic, for that party dominates the four or five 
states where the bulk of the gas is produced. Since Presi- 


Bill 


dent Eisenhower’s mass appropriation of New Deal 
measures, one of the few -bases left to the Democrats from 
which to attack is the Republican “ giveaway ” of natural 
resources to “ greedy ” private interests. The obvious tactic 
for Republican Senators, therefore, was to sit in silence 
while the country took note that, where regional loyalties 
were involved, Democrats also had known sin. 


* 


The natural gas industry is divided into three parts, the 
resemblance to Gaul escaping few of the Senators who 
spoke. First are the wells, from which the gas comes, either 
by itself or mixed with oil ; second are the pipelines, which 
deliver the fuel to the cities, where it is taken over by the 
third part of the industry, the distributing utility companies. 
Their charges to consumers are regulated by the Public 
Utility Commission of the state or city concerned ; the 
Federal Power Commission controls the prices charged by 
the pipelines. The Bill that was voted on exempts the 
prices charged by the producers to the pipeline companies 
from similar control by the FPC. 

Until 1954 the opinion prevailed that this original price 
was already exempt, but then the Supreme Court decided 
otherwise. This decision made the producers’ third of the 
industry into a public utility operation, with prices regulated 
according to the traditional formula of cost plus reasonable 
profit. Supporters of the present Bill, introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, argued that this 
was absurd, since the industry met none of the classic defini- 
tions of a public utility. It was not a natural monopoly, 
since there were over 5,000 competitive producers in it. 
Its costs could not be easily and fairly reckoned, since 
prospectors find gas in only a small proportion of the wells 
they drill. Moreover, it was argued, it would be a 
monstrous misunion to have public utility gas and private 
enterprise oil mixed up in the same well. Finally, according 
to the case for the Bill, tears shed for the consumer were 
misplaced, since the producers were not bound to sell to 
the pipelines at all ; if mistreated by the federal government, 
they could use their possession of a cheap and desirable fuel 
to lure fresh industries into their own states. In short, 
unless the gas producers, who are risking all in a speculative 
search for new reserves of the fuel, were spurred on by 
guarantees of a “ reasonable market price ” that took account 
of the clamouring demand for their fuel in the cities, they 
would sulk in their derricks and let the grasping consumer 
freeze at his unlighted burner. 

The opposition, led by Senator Douglas of Illinois, with 
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its principal support coming from the large urban centres, 
insisted that this was a disingenuous portrait of the industry. 
True, there were many small prospectors and some com- 
panies that produced nothing but gas, but the hazards and 
incentives of exploration were related to the greater prize 
of oil. Fewer than two hundred producers supplied prac- 
tically all the gas going to other states ; most of these were 
oil companies, which already got a special tax allowance 
of 27} per cent to compensate them for depleting their 
reserves and drilling dry holes. Without federal regulation, 
so the argument runs, these mighty interests in Texas and 
neighbouring states could “ gouge” the consumers in the 
rest of the country ; householders have invested so much 
money in equipment on the promise of cheap gas that they 
are now “ captive ” to this form of fuel. Government regula- 
tion of prices charged by pipelines would be a mockery if 
the Federal Power Commission had no alternative but to 
pass on as a fixed cost the profits the “ oil barons ” assigned 
to themselves. 

Both sides tried to win over waverers by changing their 
original stands. Senator Fulbright agreed that, although the 
selling price of the producer should be uncontrolled, the 
buying price of the pipeline must be a “ reasonable market 
price ” if the FPC was to allow the whole of it to be passed 
on to the consumer. Senator Douglas proposed to draw a 
line that would exempt the thousands of small producers 
from control. This tactic had a double motive: it was 
hoped by it to win the support of Senators from states which 
have reserves of gas, but not large ones, and also to amend 
the Bill sufficiently to force a fresh vote in the House of 
Representatives, where it was confidently reckoned that a 
majority could no longer be found for it. In countering this 
dangerous amendment Senator Lyndon Johnson, whose out- 
standing abilities as the Democratic party leader in the 
Senate were on this occasion at the service of his native state 
of Texas, showed his style. He was helped, however, by 
having his opposite number in the Republican party, 
Senator Knowland, in the same camp. But of the fourteen 
votes that were considered until nearly the end of the battle 
to be uncertain, ten were found on Senator Johnson’s side. 


It is difficult to say what effect this debate will have on 
the temper of the congressional session. Superficially, it 
does not seem to have left any lasting wounds within Demo- 
cratic ranks. But Senator Johnson will probably now be 
anxious to prove himself a good party leader by taking a 
strongly partisan position on farm legislation ; northern 
supporters of civil rights for Negroes may now be somewhat 
less willing to consider the Senator’s feelings if a racial 
issue comes to a vote. Meanwhile the Republicans are 
smiling self-righteously and taking notes for election 
speeches. The consumer is waiting nervously to receive his 
own gas bill. 


Fighting Democrats 


HE contest for the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency is getting hotter and partisan attacks on 

the Administration are becoming correspondingly more 
virulent. With Mr Adlai Stevenson and Senator Kefauver 
already in the field, with Governor Harriman of New York 


busily being an “ inactive candidate” and with Mr Truman 
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whipping up Democratic spirits and “ giving ’em hell” in 
grand style, the bipartisan approach to foreign affairs is 
wearing conspicuously thin. In a fighting speech in New 
York, Mr Truman told his cheering audience that the 
Administration was leading America into a predicament 
“where the balance of strength may shift strongly against 
the free world.” He denounced President Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles for having made a “ shambles ” of foreign policy 
and for having lost ground against Communism on many 
world fronts. 

The Democratic candidates, who are like sorcerer’s 
apprentices seeking to obtain the approval of the retired 
master wizard, quickly took the cue. Both Senator Kefauver 
and Mr Stevenson—the latter after a period of hesitation— 
have come out in favour of sending arms to Israel at once. 
This proposal is both a traditional way of attracting the 
Jewish voter and a fine stick with which to belabour Mr 
Dulles. In an even more surprising move, Mr Stevenson 
has, although cautiously, criticised President Eisenhower’s 
summary dismissal of Marshal Bulganin’s second letter, 
suggesting that a solution of the German problem might 
depend on the acceptance of an American-Soviet treaty. 

Mr Stevenson made his hazardous suggestion to the 
California Democratic Council, a group of over 3,000 party 
stalwarts assembled in Fresno. Before Mr Stevenson’s 
address, Senator Kefauver spoke to the same audience. 
Although the party organisation in California is behind Mr 
Stevenson, the Senator is challenging him in the primary 
elections—in which Democrats express their preference 
among party candidates for the presidential nomination. 
What is even more courageous on Senator Kefauver’s part 
is his decision to oppose: the Stevenson forces in Minnesota 
on March 20th. The Kefauver strategy is bold and plain: 
if the Senator does well, Mr Stevenson may either be 
knocked out of the running altogether or have to come to 
terms with his opponent and offer him the vice-presidential 
nomination. If Senator Kefauver does very badly, he can 
withdraw from the race and save himself a lot of expense 
and disappointment. Meanwhile, Governor Harriman 
waits conspicuously in the background hoping that his two 
rivals will knock each other out. 


Brave New Atoms 


WO recently issued reports have focused attention on 

the bright expectations and problems arising from 
President Eisenhower’s “atoms for peace” programme. 
The Atomic Energy Commission revealed that the govern- 
ment’s investment in all forms of nuclear power and 
research now amounted to some $14.3 billion ; tests had 
begun on nuclear aircraft engines, research into the peaceful 
uses of thermonuclear fusion was being expanded and three 
experimental reactors for industrial use are to be ready this 
ear. 
. The other report—running to some nine hundred pages 
—was issued by the Panel on the Impact of the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. This group of nine prominent 
citizens under the direction of Mr Robert McKinney, a 
newspaper publisher from New Mexico, had been given 
flexible terms of reference by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and obviously did its work well. 
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It examined the long-range prospects for atomic power in 
an economy richly endowed with conventional fuels and its 
recommendations are designed to make the AEC a more 
effective ally of industry at home and of research and devel- 
opment abroad. 

It recommended, above all, that the AEC should be less 
secretive and should publish all information available about 
the technology of reactors, as well as making it possible for 
more scientists to participate in the non-military sides of 
thermonuclear research. The government should build 
power plants embodying the various types of experimental 
reactors if private capital was unwilling to take the risks of 
pioneering. The panel called for a great increase in the 
export of atomic materials and technical knowledge, in order 
to make President Eisenhower’s programme a reality. It 
also urged the AEC—to which it gave high praise—to create 
a “focal point ” from which peaceful uses of nuclear power 
could be co-ordinated. 

Reactions have been many and varied. Reassured by the 
statement that even by 1980 nuclear energy would be able 


“te meet only a quarter of the estimated demand for fuel, 


the coal industry has nevertheless objected to the proposed 
role of the government in subsidising the atom. Admiral 
Strauss, head of the AEC, has praised the report but has 
suggested that the reasons for secrecy are often imperative. 
Everyone appears to agree with President Eisenhower that 
the report deserves “ careful attention.” 


Better Health 


de HE President’s health programme for 1956 is in several 
respects better than the one he submitted last year and 
the chances are also better that it will be approved by Con- 
gress. The chief innovation is a proposal for grants of 
$250 million over five years to enable medical schools and 
research institutions to build new facilities. The beneficiaries 
would be required to match the federal grants out of their 
own funds, a provision which emphasises the theme of the 
whole programme. It is “ a characteristically American ”— 
and characteristically Eisenhower—partnership, “in which 
private and governmental enterprise are joined to advance 
the national welfare,” in which the federal government 
assists but does not interfere. 

An increase of 28 per cent, to $126.5 million, is asked 
in annual appropriations for basic research, to enable 
medical schools and private laboratories to intensify their 
inquiries into still mysterious illnesses such as cancer, 
mental disturbances, and—-Mr Eisenhower must have smiled 
wryly—heart disease. The President also drew attention to 
the shortage of physicians, especially psychiatrists and some 
other types of specialist, and repeated a request for training 
grants for nurses. He outlined a number of health services 
which needed extension or strengthening by Congress, 
including the prevention of water and air pollution, vaccina- 
tion against poliomyelitis, and the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

But on one most important question the President with- 
drew from the position he took last year and the year before. 
Then he advocated federal reinsurance, or guarantees, to 
enable private, voluntary health insurance schemes to be 
extended to cover more people, and more illnesses, so that 
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all Americans could be adequately protected against the 
financial catastrophe of serious illness. This proposal fell 
between the American Medical Association’s suspicion of 
socialism and the desire of liberal Democrats for some form 
of government health insurance. Now Mr Eisenhower finds 
that private insurance organisations have broadened the pro- 
tection they offer, and he thinks they might do even better 
if they could pool their risks ; this would apparently require 
legislation exempting the companies from the anti-trust 
laws. If a practical and useful system can be worked out 
along these lines, then the President will abandon his 
reinsurance proposals. But there is a good deal of doubt, 
which is not confined to Democrats, whether any private 
insurance company can ever guarantee to all citizens the 
adequate medical care which is today as basic a right as 
education. 


Railway Collusion ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE election of a sedate Boston lawyer to the presidency 

of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
has not yet ended its troubles. Provisional figures gathered 
by the press seem to show that the operations of its previous 
president, the flamboyant Mr McGinnis, have reduced the 
railway company’s current assets by some $3 million. 
Meanwhile earnings went up by $3 million, perhaps in 
part because maintenance costs went down by $15 million. 
These figures, plus damage done by two hurricanes, a 
tropical flood and a high tide of passenger resentment, are 
the heritage with which the new president, Mr George 
Alpert, must struggle. 

That Mr McGinnis should, in the light of that record, 
be immediately elected to the presidency of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad seems curious to his former customers. 
There is evidence that both the Public Service Commissions 
of those New England states which are concerned, and the 
federal Inter-state Commerce Commission, hold similar 
doubts. Wall Street gossip talks knowingly of two groups 
of financiers, one American and the other Canadian, which 
are said to be using Mr McGinnis as their “ front man” 
for buccaneering operations aiming at combined control and 
exploitation of the two railways. Such an undertaking, if 
handled in the public interest, might be reasonable. New 
England is a small region, much of it closely populated 
and heavily industrialised. One of these railways serves the 
south, one the north. The New Haven is predominantly a 
passenger line ; the Boston and Maine derives some 75 per 
cent of its revenue from carrying goods. The two might be 
expected to supplement each other. 

As a matter of tradition and public policy, however, they 
have been kept firmly separate. There lies the basic diffi- 
culty that faces both Mr McGinnis and his backers. New 
England is criss-crossed with the relics of dead railways 
born in the days when competition was as lively as was 
the ambition to build empires. Monopoly was then the 


great threat, and Public Service Commissions were charged, 
as their first duty, with preventing railway combinations. 
This, in law and in public opinion, is still their duty, though 
conditions in the district and the needs of passengers and 
freight forwarders have greatly changed. The efficiencies 
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of large scale operation might save the day for certain lines 
were they permitted to combine with other companies. Also 
they might make more money for shareholders. How much 
weight the backers of Mr McGinnis give to the wider argu- 
ment has not yet been revealed. So far public attention has 
been fastened on the more spectacular antics of the man 
and the railway over which he has presided for twenty-one 
accident-strewn months. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford likes to call 
itself the best short haul railway in the country. Its main 
line shuttles back and forth between the busy markets of 
New York and Boston, and between these cities and their 
suburban residential districts, with spurs up several indus- 
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trial valleys toward the north. Four tracks wide, heavily 
ballasted for long trains and fast running, the railway serves 
one of the country’s most populous and productive areas. 
During the war its passengers proudly gave up comfort as 
they went to work, so that small arms and ammunition 
might be sped to ships and battlefronts. After the war the 
New Haven was one of the first railways to replace war- 
worn passenger carriages with bright stainless steel coaches 
as comfortable inside as they were handsome outside. 

Behind this somewhat complacent picture lay a stormy 
history of financial difficulties and operations under bank- 
ruptcy. Ahead lay more storms, some sent by heaven and 
some the work of Mr McGinnis, the freebooting self-made 
Irish specialist in railway securities who arrived at the 
presidency of the New Haven in the spring of 1954, as 
cheerful as the paint on a new diesel. Backed by men 
skilled in collecting shareholders’ proxy votes and manipu- 
lating boards of directors, he was elected after a particularly 
hard fight, and at a moment when talk of a rise in fares had 
deprived the management of public support. He started a 
campaign to attract customers, improve service and reduce 
costs. 

For the first few months the passengers were delighted. 
One of the sins of which the former president was accused 
was that he had “ gold-plated” the road bed by spending 
an undue amount of money on the heavy ballast that makes 
for smooth travel. Mr McGinnis spent money on paint. 
Black, white and orange he took to his heart and put on 
his locomotives, while he bathed the ancient sides of 
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wooden railway stations in colours dear to the advertising 
trade. He redesigned the line’s traditional name plate, sub- 
tracting grace and adding boldness. He installed bargain 
tickets meant to persuade families that travelling by rail was 
cheaper than driving the car. But while the public 
applauded these bright non-essentials, Mr McGinnis went 
to work on operating costs. The dull maintenance duties 
which keep a railway in fine operating condition are, in this 
day of high wages, very expensive ; he cut them drastically. 
He wanted money to buy new electric engines, not to repair 
old diesels ; he spent it, and the new electric engines 
developed “ bugs ” which stopped them dead in their tracks 
and kept them there while passengers fumed. Timetables 
which had been reasonably dependable turned erratic ; air 
conditioning became notional. Last autumn, when public 
indignation was near boiling point in the communities 
served by the railway, heaven took a hand and swept suc- 
cessive tropical storms over first the valley and then the 
shore lines, destroying bridges, marooning passengers, and 
in some places interrupting service for months. The cost 
of rebuilding is put at $10 million. 

That Mr McGinnis has had hard luck is certain. There 
are persistent reports that he has achieved more than appears 
on the surface, that he was put into office not as an operating 
railway man but for his financial skill, and that the com- 
pany’s complicated financial reports bear out his contention 
that he did the job he was supposed to do. The costs of 
his neglect of road bed, rolling stock, time schedules, 
employee morale and passengers’ tempers are slower to make 
themselves felt on balance sheets. If this emphasis on the 
short-term financial character of the operation is correct, he 
may look even more successful as the new president of the 
Boston and Maine. Alt least, as head of a line carrying 
mostly silent goods he will not have to contend with the 
highly articulate protests of the newspaper, radio and adver- 
tising men who made up so large a proportion of his passen- 
gers on the New Haven Railroad. His backers believe in 
him, but their reasons for that confidence are still cloudy. 


SHORTER NOTES 


With a record-breaking majority, Mr Earl Long last 
month won the Democratic nomination for the governorship 
of Louisiana. This, in effect, means that he will become 
Governor for the third time—a feat surpassing that of his 
famous brother, Huey Long, who was assassinated in 1935. 
Mr Long defeated those Democrats who had backed 
General Eisenhower’s candidacy in 1952, and also the well- 
known reforming Mayor of New Orleans, Mr Morison. 


* 


Just over a year ago, when the Department of Agriculture 
attempted to dismiss Mr Wolf Ladejinsky from government 
service as a security risk, he was immediately re-engaged 
by the International Co-operation Administration. Now 
the unfortunate man has been forced to resign from this 
agency too, but on quite different grounds ; it was dis- 
covered that he had unknowingly invested money in a 
Formosan concern which was receiving aid from the United 
States government. 
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The World Overseas 





Rhodesia in the Rains 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


SUNNY spell at the right moment in the rainy season 
has revived Southern Rhodesian tobacco growers’ 


hopes of a record crop. Salisbury, in the first throes of sky- 


scraper construction, is putting on rateable value to the tune 
of £5 million a year. A sizeable budget surplus is in 
prospect—and Mr Macintyre, the Federal Treasurer, is 
equipped with figures designed to prove that the Northern 
Rhodesian and Nyasaland taxpayer has no reason to grumble 
about the impact of federation on his pocket-book. The 
copper bonus has reached 104} per cent of the basic wage 
on the copperbelt. The Federation’s balance of payments 
looks almost solid enough to stand the Io per cent increase 
in the white population by immigration that is planned for 
this year. The first Greeks and Italians have arrived to ease 
the shortage of firemen on the overburdened railways—not 
an ideal solution in the unions’ view, but at least they are 
white. There is, in short, no gainsaying the sunshine of 
prosperity which at the moment gilds this central African 
semi-dominion ruled by artisans with A-4os or, in the 
copper belt, with Chevrolets. 

Yet a critical year may lie ahead. The first enthusiasm 
for federation has faded, and the Federal party is often under 
hot fire for incompetent administration and lack of leader- 
ship. It is already being said that no Federal party candi- 
date would stand much chance in a Northern Rhodesian 
election against any opponent of tolerable calibre. In both 
the Northern territories voters blame federation for rising 
prices, and protest that taxes, excise and customs duties are 
all up. The swollen estimates of the Kariba scheme (now 
widely expected to reach {120 million) anger Northern 
Rhodesians, who reflect that but for federation they could 
be paying for the more modest stage-by-stage Kafue scheme 
entirely out of revenue. They are beginning to feel that the 
link with “ white” Southern Rhodesia (and the “ break ” 
with the Colonial Office) cost them too much. The Nyasa- 
landers, for their part, fear that the Kariba scheme will so 
strain the Federation’s borrowing powers overseas that 
finance will not be forthcoming for their own urgently- 
needed Shiré irrigation and hydro-electric project. 

In all three territories the cost of Kariba imperils other 
cherished capital projects, notably the improvement of the 
much-criticised railways. And the European voter every- 
where is becoming increasingly incensed as he sees not only 
that after two years of federation the African co-partner is 
not reconciled to Salisbury rule, but that African nationalism 
is more vocal than ever, and just as productive of “ interfer- 
ence ”—journalistic, ecclesiastical and even political—from 
London. 


Endless excuses clearly will not rehabilitate the Federal 
party, and it is casting about for means of regaining the 
initiative. One that suggests itself is the creation of a true 
Federal citizenship. This, if it were practicable, would serve 
several purposes. It would knit the Federation together ; 
it is the indispensable pre-condition of dominion status ; it 
would compel South African nationals, who at present are 
granted the vote on a short residential qualification, to 
choose between Rhodesia and the Union ; and above all 
it would end the anomaly—in Rhodesian eyes—that while 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia are British subjects, and, 
on a property qualification, entitled to vote, in Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland they are “ British-protected 
persons,” still in statu pupillari to the Colonial Office and 
represented in Federal and territorial legislatures by African 
MPs, indirectly elected. 

But the citizenship bill, long foreshadowed, has again 
been postponed for a session. It is obvious to thinking 
Rhodesians that Britain is unlikely to abandon its protective 


‘functions towards Africans unless the Africans are put in 


@ position to protect themselves—which can only mean an 
extension of the franchise on a scale that would give them 
a far stronger say in the Federal parliament. It is no less 
clear that the Africans will cling to their present status— 
which they feel at once expresses their own opposition to 
federation and their claim ultimately to form African states 
on the Gold Coast model—aunless they see that an extended 
federal franchise offers them real power. Thus some sort 
of “ package deal” on citizenship and franchise seems the 
most obvious solution. But Africans (and probably the 
Colonial Office) feel that a wider franchise could equally 
well be extended pmeenrsicigee yn persons (as in Nigeria); 
while Europeans, increasingly dubious of African allegiance 
to the federal idea, are more and more opposed to giving 
Africans any additional political power at all. 

The Federal cabinet’s problem is thus to devise some- 
thing which can be defended as a liberal move by the 
Colonial Secretary in the House of Commons; will 
look like a bargain to Africans and induce them to drop 
their “protected” status; will satisfy Europeans that 
in practice it will make no difference to their electoral 
preponderance. This sets a tricky little problem which 
doubtless accounts for the delay, the behind-the-scenes 
bargaining, and Lord Malvern’s continuance in office ; for 
his credit with London will be needed to pilot the scheme 
through. There cannot be much delay. For the Federal 
elections are due in 1958 and the next British elections 
may not be much further off. Thus in both countries there 
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may soon be an electoral atmosphere which would lay 
the government of the day wide open to destructive party 
attack and cries of “sell out”—from the Left in Britain, 
from the Right in Rhodesia. Meanwhile, the Federal 
government is hurriedly strengthening its hold by taking 
over all the subjects put on the concurrent list for eventual 
transfer to the centre under the constitution. 

The passage of time, too, is hardening the African 
attitude. Even in Southern Rhodesia, where the com- 
placent view prevails that the African problem has been 
solved by close administration and by the restriction of 
opportunities for the emergence of an intellectual (“ half- 
baked”) black élite, there are signs of restiveness. The 
ceaseless European cries for more immigration excite African 
fears. The danger to them in terms of numbers is negligible 
—this year’s plan to bring in over 20,000 whites involves a 
capital expenditure of perhaps {£60 million. But Africans 
realise quite clearly that the money spent on settling even 
a few thousand Europeans could be effectively spent in 
training Africans for the skilled jobs (like firemen) in which 
Europeans will develop a vested interest. 

Few Africans may be economists, but their case is 
economically well-founded ; for example, the cost per hour 
(including overheads) of operating an African-manned print- 
ing house is §s. (in Nyasaland) compared with nearly 17s. 
for an average European-operated house in Rhodesia. And 
indeed the African pressure for advancement extends far 
beyond the copperbelt. It is developing as a demand for a 
greater and a growing share in skilled work, in high wages, 
in the country’s copper-bottomed prosperity, and in political 
power. The pressure in the boiler is rising even though 
the European artisan is leaning against the pressure gauge 
dial. 


Herr Schaffer’s Bulging Till 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


H= SCHAFFER, the West German Minister of 
Finance, is fighting with his back to the wall to defend 
his bulging till. The former occupation powers have officially 
joined the various German groups who urgently request him 
to part with his surplus in their favour. The British, French 
and American governments have asked him to extend the 
German contribution towards the stationing of their troops 
in Germany beyond the expiry of the present agreement 
next May. Political parties and the business world have 
been demanding a reduction in income tax of up to Io per 
cent, and their demand became more insistent when Nato 
reluctantly agreed that Germany could not be asked to 
increase its defence expenditures this year. 

A cry for a share in the hoarded cake goes up constantly 
from the pensioners, and even the Bank deutscher Lander, 
which some months ago feared that another reduction in 
taxes would offset its anti-inflationary efforts, no longer 
opposes the project. It is encouraged by past experience 
which shows that the German public will probably save a 
large part of any increased income. Moreover, the Bank’s 
credit squeeze has been fairly effective in reducing liquidity 
and braking the rate at which the banks’ short-term credits 
are increasing, Indeed, the bankers are inclined to say that 
the squeeze has gone too far, and that they are being side- 
tracked by firms which act as money lenders. The Bank 
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has, however, threatened to raise the discount rate from the 
present 3} per cent if necessary. This would be a sound 
step ; rates in the money market are now above the official 
level. 

The Federal Government’s cash with the Central Bank 
reached DM 5.5 billion at the end of the year and is still 
rising. If nothing is done to stop the accumulation, there 
may be another DM 3 billion in the till at the end of the 
year. Herr Schaffer’s hoard has played a considerable part in 
freezing a part of the monetary circulation and so has 
counteracted the effect of Federal Germany’s continuing 
surplus on its balance of payments. Germany is still import- 
ing too little, and the Central Bank’s reserves of gold and 
dollars are now over $2,100 million—or as much as the 
reserves of the sterling area. Every accession of foreign 
exchange means a rise in the volume of money. For this 
reason, the freezing effect of Herr Schiffer’s account with 
the Bank has been welcome. But there is a general and out- 
spoken belief that it is not the Treasury’s business to save 
on the public’s behalf by raising more taxes than the State 
needs. 

Herr Schiaffer’s affluence is due to several causes. Ger- 
many’s expanding economy, and rising wages, are mainly 
responsible for the fact that revenue increased in 1955 by 
no less than 11 per cent, or rather more, in proportion, 
than the rise in the gross national product, in spite of the 
drastic cuts in income and profits taxes which became 
effective a year ago. The highest income tax was reduced 
to §§ per cent, at which rate it only applies to very large 
incomes ; while the taxes on distributed company profits 
were cut to 30 per cent. 


A Curious Muddle 


Another reason is the long delay in setting up the new 
armed forces. It will be another two years before the first 
conscripts are called up, and American heavy equipment 
is in any case available for the first six divisions. A curious 
muddle and uncertainty seem to prevail in Herr Blank’s 
Ministry and the other departments with which he has to 
co-ordinate policy, in spite of years in which to prepare. 
The Ministry of Defence has only just made a start in 
calling for tenders for supplies of a light and semi-civilian 
nature ; and a mass of legislation has still to be passed 
through a Bundestag which is determined to fight every 
paragraph in order to preserve parliamentary control of 
the military machine. ; 

All this is reflected in Herr Schiffer’s balance in hand. 
Having budgeted for a current: defence expenditure of 
DM 9 billion for the German forces, and the rest of the 
so-called stationing costs for the British, French and Ameri- 
cans, he has not been able to spend nearly all his money. 
He cannot accumulate surpluses on defence account every 
year, and spend a swollen fund at the end of the period 
required to set up the twelve German divisions. If he did 
so, the flood of government expenditure would swamp the. 
already strained German economy and create that infla- 
tionary pressure which all the German authorities are deter- 
mined to avoid. One way out of the difficulty will be to 
extend the term for setting up the army from three to five 

ears. 
. The difficulty of spending the money was aggravated by 
the fact that the former occupation powers did not until 
recently call on Herr Schaffer for the full amount due. His 
cash balance has hitherto contained several billion marks 
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held in reserve for Germany’s allies. Now, however, these 
reserve funds are being rapidly drawn on to cover capital 
expenditure on barracks, since the present agreed alloca- 
tion of DM 200 million a month for stationing costs will 
not cover the current claims. Can Herr Schiffer be induced 
to go on making further payments when the reserves are 
gone and Germany’s obligation to contribute to stationing 
costs has lapsed ? 


The Germans have thought of other ways of disposing 
of the surplus, apart from tax reduction. Dr Erhard, the 
liberally-minded Minister of Economics, argues that 
Germany should and could place armaments contracts 
abroad as soon and as extensively as possible. The Ministry 
of Defence, he believes, should ask for international tenders 
and buy in the cheapest market, taking quality into account. 
From the military side it is objected that armaments cannot 
be treated as if they were bars of soap; and there are 
inevitably voices which call for a German army to be 
equipped with German arms. How far this view will 
prevail is uncertain. Certainly there will be a strong demand 
for a German aircraft industry financed by the taxpayers. 
But German industrialists are still not eager on the whole 
to reconvert their plants to arms production. Herr Krupp 
has said that he would need DM 250 million to start his 
arms business again ; he has turned down an alleged Ameri- 
can proposal to do so, and has set out on a trip to develop 
his investments in India and Pakistan. He and other 
German heavy industrialists are concentrating on exploiting 
their chances in the under-developed countries as repre- 
sentatives of a nation which is not tarred in those parts 
with the “ imperialist ” brush. 

It might seem, therefore, that the prospects are good 
for selling arms to Germany as well as for securing a con- 
tribution to defence costs. But German industry has 
another project. With an eye on expanding the overseas 
markets, some industrialists propose a new export credit 
fund for financing long term contracts. It becomes evident 
that the German Government if it agrees to help the Allies 
will do so in the teeth of domestic opposition. 


Malta in Two Minds 


oo plan for the union of Malta with Britain as a 
“‘ Mediterranean Ulster,” represented at Westminster 
while retaining its own local institutions, offers the Maltese 
what they have sought for 150 years : equal status within 
a kingdom of which they originally meant to become an ally 
rather than a dependency. The plan, indeed, offers them 
rather more than equality, as was pointed out in The 
Economist of December 24th. The three Maltese MPs in 
the House of Commons would have their say about domestic 
British issues, while Westminster refrained from intervening 
in Malta’s private affairs. Ar first sight, then, it may not be 
easy for the outsider to understand why there should be 
any serious opposition in Malta to such a scheme. Yet the 
Nationalist party in the Maltese parliament has declared a 
boycott of the referendum arranged for this weekend, and 
the Catholic Church has, in Mr Mintoff’s words, “ thrown 
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the entire weight of its influence against the Maltese Labour 
government and all it stands for.” 

However, the 317,000 Maltese, although the smallest in 
numbers of all Europe’s distinct nationalities except for the 
Icelanders, are no exception to the rule that internal divi- 
sions may be expected within any community, large or small. 
At times of peril they have won fame by closing their ranks 
against an enemy; but through the calmer years of their 
history may be traced an internal rift which, although its 
outward form has changed more than once, yet presents a 
certain continuity ; it shares, with British rigidity and 
caution, responsibility for Malta’s failure to attain its aims 
earlier. 

In 1798, Malta had been held for two centuries and a half 
by the Knights of St. John, to whom the Emperor Charles V 
had allotted the island as a Mediterranean bastion against 
the Turks. The Order was in decay, and the islanders, 
although they had prospered and multiplied under its pro- 
tection, were weary of autocratic rule. They welcomed 
Napoleon’s troops as liberators, only to be disillusioned in 
a short twelve weeks by a shower of arbitrary “ reformist ” 
decrees. They rose against the French garrison and 
blockaded it in Valletta. Unfortunately the British, who had 
quickly come to their aid, mistakenly assumed at first that 
the Maltese simply wanted the Order restored (the Tsar’s 
agreement to become its Grand Master, however, soon 
destroyed Britain’s enthusiasm for that idea). In the years 
that followed, the government in London, preoccupied with 
@ great war, ignored Malta’s political claims and organised 
it as a colony under an all-powerful governor. 


Reforms Forced Through 


Elected members (still outnumbered by officials) first took 
their seats in a Maltese legislative body in 1849. As the 
franchise was restricted, they spoke for a small, privileged 
class, hostile to further reforms, and particularly opposed to 
graduated taxation and to the use of the Maltese language 
in education instead of the Italian which helped them to 
maintain their social and professional superiority. By the 
1880s London could ignore no longer the bitter conflict 
then raging between, on the one hand, reformists pressing 
for new taxes, more schools, and the substitution of Maltese 
and English for Italian, and, on the other, the anti-reformist, 
pro-“ Italianity ” party of Fortunato Mizzi. The franchise 
was slightly extended and a new council formed with an 
elected majority. The anti-reformists, however, went on 
winning elections, until Joseph Chamberlain, with charac- 
teristic forcefulness, restored the official majority, pushed 
tax reforms through, and offered parents a choice between 
English and Italian in education ; nine out of ten chose 
English, but the politically articulate class still pressed the 
claims of “ Italianity.” 

In 1921 a compromise was reached on the language ques- 
tion, and a form of dyarchy instituted ; a new and wholly 
elected Maltese parliament controlled a ministry responsible 
for all matters except defence, which was reserved to the 
governor. But by 1929 a passionate conflict had broken out 
between the clerical, pro-Italian Nationalist party, in which 
Mizzi’s son Enrico now led a wing favoured by Mussolini, 


\and the Constitutional party led by Sir Gerald Strickland, 


which aimed at “ anglicisation ” and wider financial powers, 
and was backed by a growing Labour party. The 1921 con- 
stitution was twice suspended and then, after the Ethiopian 
crisis, abandoned ; direct governor’s rule was reimposed, 
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while Maltese replaced Italian as the language used in 
government and education alongside English. 


During the second world war Malta was governed with 
the aid of a half-elected council. In 1947 dyarchy was 
restored, and in the new Assembly, elected by universal male 
and female suffrage, Labour won 24 seats out of 40. 
Although the party split in 1949, giving Dr Borg Olivier, 
the Nationalist leader, five years in office, in the elections 
of 1950, 1951 and 1953 Mr Mintoff’s Labour candidates 
and those of Dr Boffa, the former Labour premier, regularly 
won over 20 seats ; the Nationalists held power only through 
coalition with Dr Boffa and his shrinking following. The 
virtual extinction of the smaller groups last year left Malta 
with a two-party system in which Labour looks like remain- 
ing the dominant force. 


But it should be noted that the Nationalists steadily in- 
creased their representation in the Assembly from seven 
seats in 1947 to 18 in 1953, slipping back to 17 in 1955. 
With 48,000 votes against Labour’s 68,000 in last year’s 
election, they are not identifiable as a party of privilege ; 
nor does their policy embrace any form of integration with 
Italy—Mussolini’s bombs effectively destroyed the “ pro- 
Italianity”» movement in Malta. But if privilege and 
“ pro-Italianity” are no longer forces to be reckoned with, 
the Church still is; and as the date for the referendum 
has approached, clefical intervention against the Labour 
government has become more and more open. 


Spanish Students in Ferment 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


HE mounting unrest among Spanish students has 
culminated in demonstrations and in an open letter 
from the students to the Government demanding recognition 
of a national student congress which would seek to remedy 
the “ present situation of humiliating inertia.” The letter 
described the Falange-controlled “ sindicato espafiol univer- 
sitario” (SEU) as artificial and unrepresentative of the 
university youth. 


A sharp cleavage in the ranks of General Franco’s 
supporters has developed over the question of how to tackle 
this problem of student unrest. Some far-seeing educators 
who are aware of what the new post-Civil War generation is 
thinking and saying, feel that an easing up of certain aspects 
of the regime’s authoritarianism is imperative if student 
effervescence is not to erupt into something more serious. 
Arch-conservatives and extreme rightwingers, on the other 
hand, are increasingly concerned at the way in which 
Spanish youth is becoming exposed to foreign ideas and 
influences now that their country has attained international 
respectability through the American alliance and membershp 
of the United Nations. They feel that a dangerous drift 
toward liberalism has set in in the universities and that if it 
is not stopped the regime will disintegrate. 


Since last autumn the students have been increasingly 
articulate in their criticism of the intellectually restricted 
atmosphere of Spain. They have even shown flashes of a 
rebelliousness that could, if they are provoked, shatter the 
country’s outward appearance of contented conformity. In 
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October they used the death of the liberal philosopher, José 
Ortega y Gasset, to express their grievances. The day after 
Ortega’s official funeral nearly a thousand university 
students assembled in the cemetery to pay him their own 
posthumous homage. A laurel wreath was placed on the 
grave and one of the students delivered a funeral oration, 
extracts from which were later clandestinely circulated in 
Madrid. “ We, the students,” ran part of the oration, 


are here today to mourn him (Ortega) for ourselves. . . . 
This posthumous tribute is the tribute of a university youth 
without a university, of students compelled to seek know- 
ledge outside classes from books which are not text-books 
and in languages which are not Spanish. ... We are 
disciples without teachers. Every day we face the realisa- 
tion that we need someone to teach us as we should be 
taught. We study, but we are not taught.... 


A few weeks after this demonstration the Institute of 
Scientific Investigations, a government-sponsored organisa- 
tion, quietly conducted a student opinion poll. It found that 
a majority of university youth are opposed to the regime. 
Soon after this disconcerting discovery came a bigger bomb- 
shell in the form of a report written by the rector of the 
University of Madrid, Don Pedro Lain Entralgo, which 
analysed student discontent and proposed remedies. The 
report was shown by its author to General Franco and is 
being privately, almost clandestinely, circulated among top 
government officials and churchmen. Its observations are 
so ruthlessly expressed that some shocked Spaniards have 
described the memorandum as “ practically subversive.” 


“ Restrictive Paternalism ” 


Sr. Lain Entralgo drew up a list of causes of the student 
unrest, which included: “the restrictive and censorious 
paternalism often adopted by our government ”; “ the norms 
of intellectual and artistic censorship (which) are often 
excessively narrow and never permit reasonable recourse 
to appeal by those affected by them”; “ the sorry example 
of large sectors of the Spanish society (whose) pre-occupa- 
tion with immediate economic gain has become general and 
abusive ”; the fact that “ more and more Spanish students 
go abroad and develop an intense curiosity about intellectual 
movements, ways of life . . . freedom of expression . . . 
things which have for them the irresistible attraction of 
forbidden fruit”; and the fact that “the increase in jobs 
has not kept pace with the expanding university popula- 
tion.” The student situation, said Sr. Lain Entralgo, calls 
for “a rigorous examination of conscience on the part of 
the government, the courts and public institutions . . . an 
intelligent and flexible opening up to everything that 
happens within and beyond our frontiers in the literary, 
artistic and intellectual world.” And he gave a warning 
that although there is as yet no sign of Marxism among the 
students, “ it would not be strange if it were gestating among 
those whose conscience tends toward radicalism.” 


Nothing has happened so far to suggest that General 
Franco proposes to act along the lines of Sr. Lain Entralgo’s 
recommendations. On the contrary, he has approved a 
decree tightening up the rules of discipline in the universi- 
ties and the Ministry of Information, abruptly suppressed 
two quite literary and mildly liberal publications, Insula 
and Indice, and then just as abruptly lifted the ban. Sr. Lain 
Entralgo is still rector of the University of Madrid, but 
behind the scenes he is the target for increasingly heavy fire 
from die-hards and Church reactionaries. 
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Pensions for the Professions 


S INCE he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr Macmillan has not lacked homework and it 
must be assumed that the bulky contents of the various 
pigeon-holes labelled “Tax Reforms” have been 
placed prominently before him. It will be tempting— 
alas, it always is tempting—to say that this is not the 
right time for bold fiscal experiment; that other 
problems press harder ; and that a new Chancellor can 
fairly plead for more than a mere month or two before 
he makes up his mind. That might be conceded, 
though doubtfully, about a few of the more contro- 
versial aspects of the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission on Taxation. But in truth paths towards 
great extensions of tax reform are widely opened by this 
report and by the report of the second Tucker Com- 
mittee on pensions for the self-employed. The removal 
of obstacles that impede the thrift of the middle-class 
self-employed, with their long tradition of saving 
against rainy days and old age, should stand high in Mr 
Macmillan’s list of priorities. 

He really cannot plead that this question needs 
further consideration: that has been continuous since 
the end of the war. The claim of the self-employed to 
enjoy the taxation advantages that come automatically 
te employees who are able to make use of recognised 
pension schemes is not a matter of argument over 
principles. The differences are limited to points of 
detail and they ought to be non-political. 

The Royal Commission considered the place of 
superannuation relief in the setting of tax induce- 
ments for saving and found the principle unexception- 
able: “Its justification seems to us to lie in the fact 
that the man whose income is derived from his personal 
earnings must, in effect, regard some provision for his 
retirement and the care of his dependants as a charge 
upon those earnings.” The earnings of a man’s working 
life should provide living expenses while he remains at 
work and savings for the years of retirement which 
follow. For employed persons, pensions can be looked 





upon as having the character of deferred remuneration 
—the employer, so to speak, spreads a given amount of 
jam over a period longer than the working life of the 
employee. The self-employed enjoy no such disciplined 
paternalism. They receive full settlement for their 
efforts year by year and they must make their own 
arrangements about saving for their old age. 


* * 


Where, then, is their ground for complaint? Simply 
that, for the individual, saving has become difficult 
to the point of impossibility. The rigours of progressive 
taxation have become extreme, with the combination 
of penal rates of tax and the stops on exemption and 
abatement limits for tax purposes which ignore the 
inflationary growth of income. Surtax, which is the 
worst offender, still begins at the pre-war figure of 
£2,000, with no further relief for earned income above 
£2,025, although incomes and prices have trebled. 

It may be argued that progressive taxation hits 
employed and self-employed alike. This is true of 
spendable income, but not of their savings for pensions. 
The employed person who is a member of an approved 
superannuation scheme enjoys three main advantages 
over a self-employed person: 

1. The employee’s “ savings” are hived off out of his 


gross income; the self-employed man can only | 


attempt to save out of his net income after paying 
income tax and sur-tax. 

2. The contributions set aside in an approved pension 
scheme accumulate through the years free of tax. 

3. When the accumulated fund is distributed, the 
retirement pension it yields is taxed as earned income. 
The annuity bought by a self-employed person, on 
the other hand, does not qualify for earned income 
relief. 


The contrast between saving out of gross income, as 
compared with saving from net income, is familiar 
enough. The cost in terms of gross income of setting 
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aside {100 a year net remains at {100 for an employee 
in a pension scheme, irrespective of the size of his 
gross income. But a self-employed man has to find 
£150 out of a gross income of £2,000 to save {100 
after tax, and no less than £285 out of a gross income 
of £5,000. 

The burden of tax on the income derived from the 
saving is no less vicious, though less generally recog- 
nised. A single amount of £100 accumulated at § per 
cent interest in a pension fund (paying no tax) would 
build up to £265 in twenty years. A net amount of 
£100 saved by a self-employed man who had to pay tax 
at, say, 10s. in the £, on the income, would increase to 
only £164 over the same period ; he would gain only 
two-fifths of the growth that the employee enjoys. And 
finally the effect of earned income relief is that a {100 
payable to a pensioner would, at standard rate with 
earned income relief, leave him with £67 while the self- 
employed’s annuity without such relief would yield only 


£57 net. 
* 


The cumulative effect of these three factors is shown 
in the table. This compares the amount of annual 
pension which could be obtained by an employed person 
with a salary of £2,500 a year gross who, with his 
employers, sets aside 10 per cent of his earnings, with 
the pension accumulated by a self-employed person 
enjoying the same gross income who sets aside the same 
amount as his employed colleague (but without his tax 
advantages) and accumulates the saving that remains. 

The table demonstrates the treble odds against the 
self-employed man. His saving is less than half that 
of an employee in similar circumstance ; the power of 
compound interest to augment the accumulating 
pension fund is diluted to less than a third; and 
the annual income which emerges after retirement is 
whittled down by tax without earned income relief. 
The self-employed man, by equal effort and equal 
abstinence, can provide for his old age a mere quarter 
of the income that the employed man would enjoy. If 
the example were extended to illustrate the reward of 
a lifetime’s work, instead of that of a single year, it 
would show that the employed man might expect to 
retire with a pension of the order of £1,600 a year while 
the self-employed could expect to have the means to 
acquire an annuity of only about £400. If the self- 
employed man chose to live on his capital and died 
before it was exhausted would he be better off. 

Such considerations swayed the majority of the 
Tucker Committee in their finding that the self- 
employed (and other persons outside existing pension 
arrangements) cannot afford to set aside, out of current 
earnings, sufficient to provide retirement benefits of the 
kind and scale offered to ordinary employees. High 
taxation, they found, was the cause of the disability. 
But they did not put the claim for relief on some ad hoc 
basis of expediency. They noted that tax incentives 
for saving have been a principle of the income tax 
system ever since Pitt introduced life assurance relief in 
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1799. Moreover the committee found that existing 
arrangements are really based on the principle of 
“spreading”’—a part of the earned income is with- 
drawn from liability when it is earned, but taxed in a 
later year when it re-appears in the form of a pension. 
Such a principle ought to apply to the earnings of the 
self-employed as it does to those of the employed and 
the committee concluded that the case for applying to 
the self-employed the same basic principles as apply to 
an ordinary employee had been established. 


PROVIDING FOR RETIREMENT 


Annual retirement income provided from one year’s earned 
income of married man with two children twenty years 
before retirement 


A.—ANNUAL SAVING 


Self- 
employed 
Employee man 
£ £ 
BOCUNGE 6.6.6 0 cseees esa meds eink is cordese 2,625 2,625 
Employer's contribution .........+..6+ 125 ee 
|: MEET TTT TIC TT TT EER Te et 2,500 
Employee's contribution .........e.00+ 125 
TR CARON 65.0 685 ERE WEES 2,375 2,625 
Income tie Ghd GUrtas.: . 6 6 cccdecs< : 609 743 
ree SOONINBS 5c da sec sk cae see eee eee « es 1,882 
Personal expenditure ........sccsecece 1,766 1,766 
OUT soc cdenddeueeentscctoceneeeoene Nil 116* 





—_—— 


a nm 
* £250, less income tax and surtax /134. 


B.—ONE YEAR’S SAVING AFTER 20 YEARS 


EMPLOYEE 

Amount act aside £1754 £125... 06. cccceccencicscns 250 
Add; Compound interest at 5% per annum for 20 

PRES, DE CURR bs cc iicncckdevtenesdenntesness 412 
Capital sum for conversion into pension..........++. 662 

SELF-EMPLOYED 

ONOIG onesie eto ncvipeens whe ee ixueats ehbeeene 116 | 
Add : Compound interest at 5% less tax, say 24% net, 

COE PGCE o6.c vs ctnewarenntoiasensaswesavel ees 74 
Capital sum for conversion into annuity............. 190 


C.—RETIREMENT BENEFITS FROM ONE YEAR’S 


SAVING 
EMPLOYEE 
Reecsignshe SM OR « «. ix oi s0 Fag ch Te eu eenes 66 
Less : Income tax at say 8s. 6d., less earned income 
OEE 5.0 sw Wn ain a WW mas eke e bene nde Tes ecue yess 22 


Net retirement benefit from one year’s work .......0. 


44 


SELF-EMPLOYED 
MMAR GOES on sini ik Ee 0k Soe diwes vane 19 


Less : Income tax at say 8s. 6d., without earned income 
NG ad's 203 5k a menwehewhwhs co eae Behe 8 
Net retirement benefit from one year’s work......... ll 


It is true that two members of the committee were 
unable to go the whole way with their colleagues but 
their objections were based partly on the assumption 
that the majority of the self-employed have capital assets 
which provide some degree of retirement resources and 
opportunities for capital gains. So far as the self- 


employed professions were concerned the minority were 
at one with the majority. The claim of professions is 
indeed pressing. They are no longer (even if they ever 
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were) the preserve of the wealthy. They have limited 
opportunity for making capital gains. They can no 
longer count on premium-paying pupils or on young 
partners to buy out the interest of retiring partners. 
The period of training is long. Few entrants can com- 
plete military service and qualify before they are 25-27, 
or be fitted for full partnership before they are 30-35, 
and the period vf maximum earning power is corre- 
spondingly limited. The professions are essentially 
individualistic and competitive, and this tends to keep 
down the rewards they obtain in a monopolistic world. 
Losses of good people to industry are inevitably mount- 
ing and no sense of vocation can be expected to hold 
out for ever against such financial disincentives. 

Mr Macmillan, thanks to the initiative of his pre- 
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decessors, has all the advice he needs. What is now 
required is a moment of decision. The Inland Revenue 
can safely be left to build, on the framework suggested 
by the Tucker Committee, the safeguards against abuse 
which are necessary. The “cost,” for all the self- 
employed is estimated (generously, it would seem) 
at £50 million, but this would be a contribution to 
savings, which are urgently needed. And the Exchequer 
would recoup at least part of the tax reliefs when the 
annuities became payable. For the professions alone 
it is officially calculated that the “ cost” would be £7 
million. Since the relief is dependent on saving, how 
could it be inflationary? For the professions in 
particular, it seems a small amount to secure an overdue 
measure of social justice. 


Business Notes 





Investors Turn to Kaffirs 


Paws the whole of last year London was a fairly 
steady seller of gold shares to Johannesburg. The 
re-export of scrip to South Africa (and the re-import of 
capital from the Union) was not as great as many South 
Africans think, because Paris was buying gold shares in 
Johannesburg while London was selling there. But when 
Dr Louw, the South African Finance Minister, recently 
disclosed that the Union’s balance of payments surplus for 
the first nine months of 1955 was only about £2 million and 
for the full year it might be nothing, there is no doubt that 
he had in mind the repatriation of South African securities 
as one of the sources of his troubles. 

This week the flow of gold shares between London and 
Johannesburg has been sharply reversed: London has been 
bidding, and as so often happens Johannesburg brokers have 
discovered that they had not much stock to offer. Prices 
have rallied steeply though there was little sign of the 
French buying that often occurs when France is in a 
political crisis. The London buying started on Friday. It 
continued unbroken until Wednesday morning and after 
a pause seemed to be under way again by Wednesday even- 
ing. Demand has been concentrated on the better shares 
of the Kaffir market and dealings have been heavy. Mark- 
ings numbered 1,026 on Tuesday compared with 296 a 
week earliér, and in the week that ended on Wednesday the 
Financial Times gold share index has advanced 7.8 points 
to 90.4. 

No dramatic change in the prospects of the gold mining 
industry accompanies this buying movement. Some of the 
industry’s costs—notably, the price of beef—have recently 
been rising. But the better mines of the Orange Free State 
and the Klerksdorp area are finding their feet ; their pro- 





spects may be good enough to allow the rise to continue. 
But the basic fact is that gold shares are the converse of 
the other sections of the London market and that the present 
rise is a mild vote of no confidence in industrials if not in 
gilt-edged. Industrials have been falling as they must when 
the need is so obviously for disinflation and for reduced 
expenditure, and when a clear lead in policy is still lacking. 
Gilt-edged have been dragging downwards reluctantly in 
a market that is probably sold out and could turn sharply 
upwards given even a moderate excuse. But no moderate 
excuse must be given while a credit squeeze is still the 
prescription. Some sellers of the 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1954-56 due for redemption in August are now 
appearing. This maturity of £824 million may be exacting 
for the Treasury and the Bank of England in a difficult 
market, and it would be convenient if the stock that comes 
ou offer could be bought for the departments. Policy, how- 
ever, prevents the Government broker, who is on balance 
still a seller of stock, from picking up the bonds except as 
part of a switch, and preferably only of a switch in which 
he also receives cash. 


Local Borrowing at Work 


UDDERSFIELD must have attracted about {£5 million 

from the public and underwriters to its £2 million 
stock issue on Wednesday. There was realism in the terms: 
a straight 5 per cent coupon at a point discount, and with 
a bracketed life of 15-19 years. The result shows that they 
were nicely calculated to produce a positive though not 
extravagant response—and that is an achievement when the 
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Liverpool and Glasgow 43 per cent scrips stand at a dis- 
count. The gross redemption yield to final date is £5 1s. 8d, 
per cent, and underwriting applicants ought certainly to be 
able to live with their effective yield of £5 6s. 3d. per cent. 

To Huddersfield, the cost of borrowing has to be aug- 
mented by the expenses of managing the issue. Taking the 
minimum 15-year life, the effective cost including expenses 
is a penny less than £5 8s. per cent, which is identical with 
the cost of borrowing from the Public Works Loan Board 
for that term. In this sense, the Huddersfield loan confirms 
the assessment of market rates set by the PWLB in its 
charge of 5% per cent for 15-year loans. 

Meanwhile the local authorities are finding no rush of 
funds to meet their requirements in the mortgage market, 
where rates remain as firm as ever. Since the new policy 
for local authority borrowing was introduced in the October 
Budget, £11 million has been raised by Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Huddersfield on stock issues. Mr Macmillan’s estimate 
this week of “loans raised and already arranged” in the 
mortgage market is a figure “ approaching £100 million ” 
for the sixteen weeks since the new policy started. In the 
same period, issues from the Exchequer under the Local 
Authorities Loans Act have totalled {£102,350,000, com- 
pared with £125,300,000 in the same weeks of the previous 
financial year, and repayments have been running higher 
than a year earlier. The new policy is evidently working 
in the two senses that Mr Macmillan claimed on Tuesday— 
more careful finance by the councils and a greater emphasis 
on loans that are fed by genuine savings from the public. 


The Squeeze Reaffiirmed 


URING the past few days most of the big banks have 

prepared new instructions for branch managers on 
the execution of the policy of squeezing bank advances. 
The need for these new circulars has not arisen from 
any change in the policy, but simply from the fact, that in 
their original circulars, sent out shortly after Mr Butler’s 
request of end-July, most of the banks referred to a period 
of six months. The purpose of the circulars is simply to 
put beyond all doubt that the effort to restrain advances 
must continue. No new targets have, however, been set 
up to define the hoped-for reduction in total advances, 
nor are branch managers being asked to undertake 
any further general review of their borrowers’ accounts 
as a whole. This does not mean that individual customers 
will not be subjected to new pressure to reduce their 
indebtedness ; but, since the accounts that were most sus- 
ceptible to pressure were reviewed some months ago, it 
does mean that the banks will find it difficult to achieve 
in the coming months as notable a response as that already 
secured. 

New applications will of course continue to be subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny, but credit-worthy applicants whose 
requirements are clearly related to export business or to 
other purposes judged to be essential are likely, as in the 
past, to find a sympathetic response. It is conceivable, 
therefore, that the total of advances—including those of the 
gas and electricity industries, which have now exhausted 
the proceeds of last year’s stock issues—may soon begin to 
creep upwards. One difficult question that has not yet been 
resolved is how to treat 2~ “ications for aid from industries 
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that are feeling the effects of falling demand. Should the 
bankers be prepared, for example, to assist in the financing 
of the stocks that are accumulating in the motor industry ? 
If the authorities are really determined in their effort at 
disinflation, then obviously these industries should be forced 
to feel the pinch. But the bankers themselves are not 
anxious to shoulder this responsibility for decisions that 
might have the effect of significantly extending short-time 
working or of otherwise cutting down the volume of pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, the bankers are continuing the 
arrangement to suspend competition in advances. Except 
in special circumstances, a borrower who is under pressure 
or an applicant who has been turned down by one bank 
will not be able to make alternative arrangements with 
another bank. 


Disappointing Dollar Earnings 


HE increase of $29 million in the gold and dollar reserves 
T recorded in January is the first since April of last year, 
and only the second significant gain since October, 1954. 
That, unfortunately, is the best that can be said for it. For 
a seasonally favourable month, following a long period of 
adverse speculative pressures, the size of the gold gain is 
disappointing. Moreover, there is a further source of dis- 
quiet. The residual dollar accounts recovered from the 
summer drain in October and have since been in continuous 
surplus—to a total of $111 million. But the balance in the 
European Payments Union has shown no sustained recovery. 
In December there was a deficit of £11 million, and last 
month one of £4 million (of which approximately half is 
attributable to a capital payment to Sweden). In the four 











| Gold 
payments (—) or Reserves 
receipts (+)* 
($ million) cs = ae 
EPU Other Change 
Settle- | Dollar in Total 
ment /Account 


Month 








1955 
SOMME <6 cio ds +13] + 1 +'| 2,763 
— 1 éke0-Gaieh +10] — 6 | 2,680 
eptember...... + 2] —112 | 2,345 
eee e + 3] — 48 | 2,297 
November ...... + 2 — 14 2,283 
December ...... + 5 —163t} 2,120 
1956 
TORE 66s Gnas + 6] + 29 | 2,149 


* Settlements with EPU are governed by balance in previous 
month. 

t After deducting annual service charges totalling $181 million 
on United States and Canadian postwar loans, but not quarterly 
instalment of $7} million on Canadian loan of 1942. 


latest months together the deficit with EPU has reached £34 
million, requiring gold payments totalling $71 million (of 
which $84 million will be paid next week in settlement of 
the January deficit). If this payment is deducted from the 
month’s residual gold surplus (which was equal to $46 
million without taking account of receipts of $6 million 
defence aid or the payment to EPU of $23 million for 
December), the “true” gold surplus comes out at $3743 
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million, compared with a true deficit of $3 million in 
December, and with a surplus in November of $104 million. 

The balances with EPU and on direct gold and dollar 
account do not necessarily correspond with the sterling 
area’s balance of payments respectively with Europe and 
with other areas. Net balances with the EPU area are often 
settled outside the mechanism of the Union, in particular 
in transferable sterling. But the present contrasting per- 
formance does seem to find some counterpart in trading 
transactions. Britain is maintaining high imports from 
Europe, and the rise in British exports to Europe has been 
notably smaller than in exports to North America. 


Should Fuel Freeze ? 


R AUBREY JONES this week came stoutly through his 

first direct encounter with the institution of the 
Parliamentary question—not only as Minister of Fuel and 
Power answering them, but apparently as an MP, since he 
is reputed never to have asked one during nearly five years 
on the Conservative back benches. He firmly resisted 
pressure upon him from those benches to instruct the 
nationalised industries for which he is responsible to peg 
their prices for six months or a year, following the lead of 
the cement industry and some other private industries. 
The South of Scotland Electricity Board—which is respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State for Scotland, not to Mr Jones 
—has already done this. Mr Jones said that it was open 
to any Area Electricity Board or Gas Board to follow suit, 
but added “I see no reason why, because some people do 
something voluntarily, I should compel others to do the 
same.” 

As the Minister pointed out, the general desirability of 
price restraint has to be interpreted in regard to the circum- 
stances of particular industries: 

The ability of an industry or a firm to stabilise its prices 
depends very largely on the state of its reserves, and 
generally the reserves of nationalised undertakings are more 
exiguous than those of private undertakings. 


That is a characteristic understatement. It is certainly true 
that the coal industry is almost hopelessly in the red, while 
such “ reserves” as the gas and electricity industries have 
accumulated have come from making inadequate provision 
for depreciation and obtaining coal too cheap for too long. 
But Mr Jones is an economist (though he sometimes dis- 
owns his own distinction in this respect). He must be well 
aware that the ability of some of the private industries 
concerned to stabilise prices rests in part upon getting their 
fuel too cheap—and that the most profound act of dis- 
inflation one could perform with fuel prices would be to 
put them up, not to hold them stable. 


Same Again from Imps 


MPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY was gaining ground at the 
I expense of its smaller rivals last year, despite all the 
efforts of the smaller tobacco companies to boost sales by 
more attractive packaging and by heavy advertising. But 
manufacturing costs were rising throughout the industry 
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and, after the end of the group’s financial year on October 
3st, the prices of most brands of cigarettes were raised, 
but too late to have any effect on the profits which 
Imperial Tobacco has just announced. This announcement 
shows that while the profits of the parent company, which 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO’S EARNINGS 
(£ '000s) 









| Parent Company 


Years ended Oct. 3] 1954 













22,633 | 23,310 


14.499 | 14.421 
11,753 | 12,967 


Trading profit....... | 19,564 | 19,872 
Dividends, etc....... / 4,510 4,989 
BNE Gs wakescase | 13,132 12,840 
Net profit .......... | 10,942 | 12,021 






. 
relate simply to cigarette and tobacco sales, have risen by 
about £300,000 to nearly {19.7 million, those of the group, 
which include profits earned by the paper and packaging 
subsidiaries which sell their products to other sectors of 
the industry as well as to their parent, have risen by over 
£650,000 to £23.3 million. And dividends and interest 
payments received by the parent company have risen by 
about £370,000 to nearly £5 million, reflecting the bigger 
dividends declared last year by British-American Tobacco 
Company. The inference is that sales by Imperial Tobacco 
have risen, as Sir Robert Sinclair indicated they would a 
year ago ; that Imperial Tobacco has an even bigger com- 
mand over the market than it used to enjoy; and that, 
ironically, through its packaging subsidiaries, it benefited 
indirectly from its rivals that tried to compete by spending 
more on attractive packets. 

Such results endorse the sober merits of the {£1 ordinary 
stock units. Yet after their publication the price of these 
units fell by 1s. 3d. to 60s. 9d. The dividend has been 
left unchanged at 21 per cent. But a few super-optimists 
had supposed that a company as old and staid as Imperial 
Tobacco might still raise its dividend by one per cent in 
two successive years. The rise in the consolidated net 
profit by £1.2 million would have easily covered a second 
increase. But “Imps” is not a stock for excitement. At 
6os. od. the £1 units offer 6.9 per cent—a high yield with 
the prospect of a steady income—while the company’s domi- 
nance in the market and the marginal increment which the 
increase in selling prices may bring to profits this year still 
leaves just an element of equity in the stock. 


Bill Rate Up 


HE discount market cut its bid by 4d. to £98 19s. 4d. 
ee per cent at the Treasury bill tender on Friday last, 
restoring the rate to the peak of just over 43 per cent which 
was reached at the tender on December 23rd, for bills to 
be taken up in the week extending to the year end. At the 
five ensuing tenders, the market bid at £98 19s. 8d. per 
cent. Last week’s change underlies the desire of the dis- 
count market to keep the rate flexible ; but there were also 
more specific reasons for it: the market was disappointed 
with the gold figures, released on Thursday afternoon ; the 
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Treasury bill rate in New York had risen, from 2.245 to 
2.402 per cent; and credit conditions this week were 
expected to be particularly stringent, partly because 
the substantial excess of maturities over new bills 
that the market had enjoyed in the first five weeks 
‘of the new year was due to run off completely. 
The market’s fears are proving justified; credit was 
short on the first three days of this week ; on Monday 
more than half the market was obliged to take loans from 
the Bank at the penal rate, though the total amount involved 
was small. 

The size of the cut in the market’s bid appears to have 
been sufficient to take the outside applicants at the tender 
by surprise. The average rate of discount on all bills 
allotted rose by just under 1/16 per cent to £4 2s. 6.14d. 
per cent, or by perceptibly less than the tender rate ; and 
although total applications for the unchanged offer of £250 
million rose by only £54 million, togf395.4 million, the 
market’s allotment fell from 51 to 44 per cent. At yester- 
day’s tender, the offer was raised by {£10 million, but 
maturities next week are due to rise by £20 million. At 
the US Treasury bill tender this week, the rate was cut 
back to 2.271 per cent. 


Second Round for the Refineries 


F demand for the black oils in Britain and Western Europe 
I is going to rise as sharply during the next decade as 
most current forecasts suggest, where is the oil to be 
refined ? A considerable increase in refining capacity will 
obviously be required. Announcements by two leading oil 
companies last week show where some of that additional 
capacity will be built. Within the United Kingdom, so far 
only the British Petroleum Company has announced its 
plans—to expand the throughput of its Kent refinery on 
the Isle of Grain, from its 43 million tons of crude oil to 
some 7 million tons a year by 1958—though Esso is expected 
to announce plans shortly for a major expansion of capacity 
at Fawley. Outside Britain, the Kuwait Oil Company 
(jointly owned by BP and the Gulf Oil Corporation) has 
announced its intention of expanding its refinery at Mina 
al Ahmadi in Kuwait, which will raise crude oil throughput 
there from the present 1.4 million tons to 8.5 million tons 
a year by the end of 1957. 

The addition of a 50,000 barrels a day distillation unit 
and two new gasoline reforming units on the Isle of Grain 
show that BP has in mind a fairly balanced increase in 
output. But the absence of a vacuum distillation unit or 
of any increase in cracking capacity is a sure sign that the 
expansion is mainly designed to meet increasing demand 
for fuel oil. Esso Petroleum will be able to draw additional 
supplies for its growing British sales of fuel oil from the 
Venezuela refinery of its associated company, Creole Petro- 
leum, where 110,000 barrels a day of new capacity is being 
added, but expansion at Fawley refinery, in addition, seems 
to have been decided upon. No announcement has come 
from Shell about its intentions—in Britain or abroad. 

The need to meet a quite disproportionate increase in 
demand for one product alone, fuel oil, does indeed pose 
in acute form the old riddle whether one should. refine 
Middle East crude in Western European refineries or in 
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refineries near the oilfields in the Middle East for subsequent 
distribution to European markets. The expansion of the 
Kuwait refinery is clearly a “ topping ” operation to produce 
mainly heavy distillates and fuel oils. Part of the fuel oil 
output will be used to make Kuwait a bunkering station 
for the rapidly increasing number of oil tankers trading in 
the Persian Gulf: this should free for British industry much 
of the bunker fuel now produced in refineries here. The 
refinery will also provide BP, and whoever takes Gulf Oil’s 
share of the output, with additional flexibility in supplying 
fuel oil to markets East of Suez, if any is needed. But the 
main reason for the expansion of the Kuwait refinery is to 
provide fuel oil where it is expected to be most urgently 
needed—in Britain and Western Europe. By this means the 
necessity of exporting to Europe the unwanted “ light ends ” 
of distillation may be avoided ; but it will be interesting to 
see which markets will absorb the substantial quantity of 
petrol and other light products left behind at Kuwait. 


Copper Harvest 


OTHING but power and obstinacy holds back the 
N companies of the Rhodesian copperbelt from reaping 
a still richer harvest. The obstinacy comes chiefly from the 
European Mineworkers’ Union and will take time to break 
down, but it is beginning to yield. The power shortage 
will be eased in the middle of this year when the Le Marinel 
hydro-electric plant in the Congo starts to export at least 
500 million units a year to Rhodesia for at least five 
years. But it will not be solved until further heavy capital 
sums, including generous contributions from the copper 
companies, have been invested in the state railway system 
to enable it to shift the 4.8 million tons of coal a year that 
Wankie colliery can now raise. It may indeed not be solved 
until the Kariba Gorge power project bears fruit. (Is that 
scheme to cost £78 million instead of £52 million ; and will 
it be finished in 1960 or in 1962 ?) 





Jan.—June, | July—Dec., 











July—Dec., 
1954 1955 1955 

Roan Antelope :— 

Output (tons) ........ 44,000 

Profit before tax (£000) 6,692 
Mufulira :— 

Output (tons)......... 48,000 

Profit before tax (£000) 7,913 








Meanwhile, with copper touching £400 a ton—and the 
chairman of Rhodesian Selection Trust believes that the 
price will not fall in the first half of 1956—the copper com- 
panies can reap a rich harvest even though they cannot 
greatly expand production. The Selection Trust producers, 
Roan Antelope and Mufulira (which is controlled by 
Rhodesian Selection Trust) have announced greatly 
increased earnings for the first half of the current financial 
year, the six months ended December 31st. The pre- 
liminary figures are subject to adjustment when the 
replacement provisions are considered. Since the 
Selection Trust Companies sold at fixed prices that 
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were below London Metal Exchange prices, the Rhodesian 
Anglo American group must have done even better. 
Another beneficiary is the copperbelt’s landlord, the 
British South African Company. For the year ended Sep- 
tember 30th it announces a profit of £5,617,564 after tax 
compared with £3,295,898 before. The final dividend is 
raised to 23} per cent, making 30 per cent for the year ; 
the effective increase, allowing for the 100 per cent free issue 
of a year ago, is § per cent. “ Chartered ” has four sources 
of income: its own estates, its royalties, its substantial 
investment portfolio largely in mining companies, and 
underwriting commissions. The preliminary figures do not 
show their contributions to the profit, but royalties and 
investment income must have prospered. On one point the 
company and the European Mineworkers’ Union see eye to 
eye. Both insist on being paid on the basis of London 
Metal Exchange prices whatever the price at which the 
producing company sells. But the copper royalty has been 
abated by a price allowance of 10 per cent because the 
London contract is no longer on the prewar basis. 


Aircraft Delays 


HE Minister of Supply disclosed this week that aircraft 
deliveries during the current financial year now end- 
ing will be well below original estimates. This follows from 
the cancellation of orders for the Swift fighter, the “ re- 
phasing ” of the programme for the Javelin, and teething 
troubles of some machines almost ready for delivery to the 
services. Such delays to deliveries shorten the effective 
service life of the aircraft. Mr Maudling’s spirited defence 
of the aircraft industry’s production record—its output has 
been stepped up to two and a half times the 1951 figure— 
and his claim that development of aircraft in this country 
took no longer than in the United States can be accepted. 
But it remains disturbing that the British aircraft industry is 
using its considerable resources in developing aircraft that 
are in some cases as much as three years behind the com- 
parable American types. If it takes seven years to develop 
a fighter and ten to develop a bomber the future for the 
RAF does not look exactly bright. There may be consola- 
tion in the belief that the jet bombers that the RAF is now 
receiving can stand comparison with American machines. 
But some determined thinking is needed about developing 
the fighters of the future. 


Priorities on the Roads 


HE Minister of Transport’s address to the metropolitan 
Zz borough engineers and surveyors last week showed a 
clear awareness of the right priorities in road building this 
year—within the limits laid down by the government for his 
predecessors. Some observers have assumed from reading 
between the lines of his speech that the infant trunk road 
programme had already been smothered and the Minister 
was certainly rather evasive on this point in the Commons 
on Wednesday. Mr Watkinson was arguing that the 
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resources available for road construction were better spent 
for the present on widening bottlenecks, tackling accident 
black spots, and improving traffic flow generally along 
existing routes. The motorway programme Mr Boyd Car- 
penter announced a year ago may be criticised for being 
paltry. But preliminary work on the London-Birmingham 
motorway, at least, has so far been kept up to its original 
schedule. 

Mr Watkinson pointed out that it is not finance that is 
short but resources of men, machines and materials. In 
these circumstances the new Minister may have to concen- 
trate for the time being upon the worst parts of the existing 
road system. It is encouraging to hear that he has set up a 
planning staff to measure present roads and plans with the 
expected growth in vehicles and traffic—the first sign of 
much-needed reform in this myopic ministry. But it is to 
be hoped that the tale this planning staff will tell him after 
only the briefest glance at their task will give him adequate 
ammunition for a serious attempt to secure a higher priority 
in the public investment programme for building roads and 
reducing congestion in big cities. 


More Rubber from Old Trees 


T HE most effective way of increasing the supply of natural 
rubber is by replanting with modern strains ; these 
yield three times as much rubber as old trees, at a cost that 
is fully competitive with that of synthetic rubber. But 
replanting is expensive, and it is ten years before the new 
rees come to full bearing. Though there is no substitute 
for replanting, old trees can be made to yield more rubber 
economically by treating them with plant hormones. This 
practice is being adopted increasingly by estates in Malaya. 
Research was interrupted by the war, but in 19§1 the 
Guthrie group developed a mixture containing synthetic 
hormones that gave still better results. Improved types of 
synthetic hormones have been developed since then. 

The two now generally used are a sodium salt and a 
butyl ester, both mixed with an oil carrier. Yield rises 
quickly after application and then declines steadily to 
normal. The net increase varies according to the condition 
of the trees and the soil, but may be as high as 50 per cent. 
The treatment, however, is still in the experimental stage, 
and not yet officially recommended. Synthetic hormones 
have only been in regular use for five years, so it is not yet 
certain that the life of the tree will not suffer. But at least 
it is certain that an ageing tree soon to be replaced can be 
stimulated for the last years of its life and there is some 
evidence that the stimulants can be safely employed over 
a longer period. 


Investment by Motor Makers 


CCORDING to the Board of Trade’s new survey of capital 
Peeiuadien in industry during 1955, the motor vehicle 
makers increased their capital investment more than any of 
the other manufacturing industries shown separately. The 
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moter companics paul out about {29 milion m 1954; on 
ther record of the first nme months of das: year, they cx- 
pected to mvest 2 total of {52 milen m 1955. and they fore- 
cast an-expendinur: of j67 million fer rosé. This deciming 
rate Of mcreass—an morease of 77 per cem dast year and a 
further 30 por cemt ths year—decs mot seem 1 tally at 
first gianc: with mmapressions created by the oxpansion pro- 
cramimes anmeumced by the be car firms towards the end 
4. The Board's meow figures. moreover. suggested an 
increase an expenditure en busidme work m 1055 tH a 
twe~anc-e-hali mmecs its devel m 1054. the first year after the 
pragramimess were teveaied, amd forecast 2 further misc ol 
aPOUl 44 PSI CoM m 16s 
Tihs very Ieavy mitreass m spendmg iasi year seems to 
have come from mvestmem under satiic: plans than the 
expansion Programmes amneunced am 1954. Excep: for Ford 
amc’ Vauxhall. who amnounced five year programmes tota- 
ime over {100 milison ierween them, mos: cat makers hac 
much shorts: plans m tram . Ford. too, was re-toolimg and 
hac 2 mew toumitry ude: comsirucnon is! ee. The heavy 
torry muanuiacturers, also, added substanualiy 1 ther 
camacity mn ress. Thus year the mdustry will be spending 
more. but not so much more 5m JOST the rate of morease 
mav quicken agam. as the large quantities of tools ordered 
durme jas: sprmg anc summmcr and the mew factory space 
a: about that ime should by then begm to be 
ready fer use. The presem scasomal dip m car saics is not 
beme allowed to merfere with these longer-term plans 
Vauxhall. m fact, mow aims m0 Commpicte It programme 10 
doubic its capacity 2 year sarlecr, amc to be abi to make 
abou! 140.000 cars amd Irp00 vans and trucks a year 
agains! 76.0G¢ ani 68.000 fas: year) by cariy 1058. This 
Will cost i morc than the original {36 million. 


aDDroven 


Woolworth’s Rismg Costs 


| ETAILERS are oxpecting te bear an mcreased charge for 
jeca! rates foliowme ther greatiy mcreased asscssments. 
Among the first of ‘them to ammounce whai he expects the 
extre burdien to he is the ew chairman of F. W. Woolworth 
anti Co.. Mr R. J. Berruige. He expects to pay an cxtre 
[00.000 (presumabiy gross and about half met) in the first 
ful! swear swith further micreases m succecdme years. In 
addition the cest =o the company of ‘the additiona! National 
insurance comtribunen payabic by empiov=: and employer 
alike trem iast Jaume # ‘no fess than J120.000 m 2 full year. 
‘These cxampiss, tegetiier with jecreneedl Salarics and wages, 
give pom to Mi Berrudge’s remark thal mcreasing expenses 
can only ie absorbed by mcreased sates. Fortunately the 
commany thas achreved the mcreased saies. tt publishes no 
turnover figures. but the chairman reports “ new peaks . 
both as wt volume of tradme and profits.” 

The profit of {22.5 million compared with J 20. million 
and the drvuiend 2 total of $64 per cent compared with an 
effective <0 per cem Rave aireativ been announced, and 
sharchoiders wil! imc nethme m ‘the charrman’s statemem 
ner mm ‘the firs: censolaijated thalance sheet to offset the im- 
pression of comfiden wrogress that those figures gave. The 
depreciation on pib-sagee stecks—./ $27 ,024—that has heen 
provutted as “cnealsstec.” but cthey are methum dates and it ik 
expected ‘that they will be held re maturity. A consolidated 
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balance sheet is called for because the Jamaican s 
has begun to make profits—a mere {2.525 after ore 
won expenses. 


Timetable for Tin 


FTER eighteen months’ delay, the Indonesian pax 

A approved the Internatronal Tim Agreement ia: 
That vote was the last required to Ierimg the apre<: 
into force, yet the price © of tin weakened furthe: 
Market's response Was NOt aS PErverse as I sound 
and other commodimes have recently suffered from : 
of confidence in ma outlook, and the umoeriaintics : 
tin market have only been dummushed, not removed. - 
news from Indonesia. The market does mot know + 
the United States will cease 29 take the surplus of tu: 
its Strategic stock : nor does mt know when the un sc: 
will be able 10 absorb the surplus; m Knows only th: 
scheme is not designed to come to the producers” aic 
the London cash price falls 10 {720 @ tom, comparec 
@ curremt price of about ies: 

The first meeung of the Tim Council » unlike): 

eld before May ist. Assuming the contribution: 0! 
are made promptly the manager of the buffer stock shou - 
ready to support the market am July, should the mecd 2° 
That may be ume enough. Ff the American govermm<: 
to cease stockpiling tm © will presumahiy allow its coms. 
for tim ore from Indonesia and Bolivie t expire at the ==: 
of March and April. Henoe 2 surpius of met) can has 
appear on the market much before July, though anucipe)>- 
of a surplus could naturally depress the price mm advan-: 


Where the Steel Went 


sacra m January was et the rate of 205.2° 
inEK Toms 2 wock, about 64 per com = 
outa in Jamaary last veer and than the average 4 133 
ese whole. Ih! was not qane as high oat 
year’s peak month, but outpmt of pip iron was mack: 
higher 

Atthough steel demand in genera] secms as hard a < 
it as possible to desory from the statistics af steel delivs-: 
in the first 11 months of ross—shich this week heve be: 
a oe oe 3 


won im the pace Of gncrease mm aed tor some 0: 

indastrics that make, wholly or im par, met cans 

goods. Tn the firs 6 months of ross the “umotors, ovo - 
and aircraft industries * took shout 25.090 tom of 
2 wook, agamst ebout 24.500 tons im the first six moo” 
of rosq. Bat from Jely t November, ross, this o- 

of industries took aboot 27.000 tons of stecl a week 2 
Against 25,500 tons of stecl a work dm the same mon: 
of T9sq and in Nowember the incresse ower rosa. wh 
had deon ro per comt dn the first half of the year, o> 
down % Jess than g per cont. Onn Ghe other hand, tos 
figures suggest thet capital dneestment, in terms of sic: 


demand, dogan % mMecrease trach gore sharply m the scooo- 
half the wear. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Imperial Chemical Industries has 
set the price of granulated titanium— 
the form in which its sodium reduction 
process produces crude -titanium, as 
against the “sponge” produced in the 
Kroll reduction process with magnesium 
used by most other producers throughout 
the world—at just under $3 per lb. This 
undercuts the latest American price of 
$3.45 per lb for sponge. Prices for 
titanium mill products depend more upon 
the yield and fabricating costs of par- 
ticular products. 


* 


Commodity prices have changed little 
in the past month ; The Economist com- 
modity price indicator is now 94.7 (1952= 
100), compared with 95.4 a month ago. 
The rise in copper, jute, cotton and coffee 
was slightly offset by weakness in the 
other metals and in rubber, cocoa and tea. 


* 


The Building Societies Gazette esti- 
mates that building society assets at the 
end of last year exceeded £2,000 million, 
compared with £1,867 million at the end 
of 1954. It expects that mortgage 
advances were slightly up on the end-1954 
figure of £373 million, that reserves (then 
£90 million) have increased by nearly 10 
per cent, and that a marked increase in 
liquidity has been achieved. 


* 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company’s talks 
with Convair in America about a joint 
project for a long-range turbo-prop air- 
liner have reached a temporary standstill. 
Bristol will continue the work on a 
long-range replacement for the Britannia 
which has gone on for some time, and 
discussions with Canadair about building 
civil as well as military versions of the 
Britannia will be pressed ahead. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LINEN THREAD. = Stockholders 
of the Linen Thread Company have little 
occasion to cheer the final dividend of 3 
per cent and a bonus of 2 per cent. The 
final dividend and “modest bonus” 
correspond exactly with the directors’ 
forecast of last July and the total distribu- 
tion of 8 per cent for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30 represents an increase of 
one-half per cent on the previous year’s 
I5 per cent (paid on half the present 
capital). The £1 units made little response 
to the announcement and at 22s. 43d. 
yield £7 4s. 3d. per cent. 


The company despite its cautious habits 
has done well: trading profit after depre- 
Ciation rose from £733,797 to £851,265 
and the net figure after tax from £270,683 


to £346,182. Important windfalls also 
come in—{51,457, against £6,950, profits 
on the sale of investments and £61,258, 
against £25,742, from tax refunds and no 
less than £300,000 of provisions for 
British tax have been released. The divi- 
dend is on paper covered less than twice 
by earnings. But a formidable reserve 
has been built up. It is augmented: this 
time by the £300,000 of released tax 
provisions and it includes an appropria- 
tion of £200,000 to the dividend reserve 
that is thus brought up to £350,000. 

Stockholders must be feeling that the 
time for the dividend policy to be made 
more liberal has arrived. They have-also 
one important new development to add a 
spice of interest to their investment. Linen 
Thread company has recently acquired a 
substantial financial interest in Doagh Flax 
Spinning Company of Belfast. That 
company, despite its name, is a pioneer 
not of linen but of synthetic fibres, par- 
ticularly the Northern Ireland long staple 
type of spun rayon. Linen Thread’s in- 
vestment (why cannot the amount of it be 
stated ?) will provide Doagh with the 
funds to buy the additional machinery that 
it needs for its synthetics and synthetic 
mixtures. Linen Thread, whose pre- 
dominant interest both in this country and 
in America has so far been in natural 
fibres, thus acquires a new range of 
interests. 


* 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS. This company and the 
Steel Company of Wales, both primarily 
concerned with the production of sheet 
steel and tinplate, are the only two giants 
whose shares the Iron and Steel Realisa- 
tion Agency has still to sell back to the 
public. It was perhaps because of the 
future prospectus that Sir Ernest Lever, 
the chairman of Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, was content to comment on 
future prospects in broad outline without 
setting down firm estimates. 

Sir Ernest pointed out that over the 
last five and a half years the group has 
spent about {£27 million on capital 
account (including working capital), and 
the whole sum has been found from the 
company’s own resources. Yet the com- 
pany still has a “ good deal of out-of-date 
plant which will sooner or later have to 
be replaced or scrapped.”. Hence the 
directors are giving “urgent and earnest 
consideration ” to long-term policy. But 
such policy decisions, Sir Ernest argues, 
must not be taken hurriedly, for though 
there is at the moment “a complete 
sellers’ market ” for the group’s products, 
any development plan has to be based on 
estimates of demand several years ahead. 

Finance for immediate developments 
should not present Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins with any serious problem. 
Much of its out-of-date equipment has 
been written down to a nominal figure 
and the small amount of its outstanding 
debentures—£2,691,979, due to be repaid 
by 1961—is more than balanced by the 
group’s liquid assets. The group holds 
only £853,653 in cash, but it is a net 
creditor to the Realisation Agency and its 
subsidiaries for about £11 million. 


SECURITY PRICES 


Price Price Yield 
Feb. ‘Feb. per 


1 8 cent 
Conv. 4% ’57-58 ..... ‘ 993 994% 4-30 
Savings 3% "96-65... 22 86%* 86%" 4-79 
Treasury 34% °77-80... 81% 813 4-8 
Funding 3% '66-68 .... 81z* 81% 5-00 
Br. Elect. 3% ’68-73... 78% 78% 4-98 
Br. Gas 4% '69-72..... 894*  887* 4-99 
Br. Gas 3% ’90-95..... 70} 70%; 4-67 
Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88... 71% #71 4-76 
War Loan 33%......0. 742 74 4-17f 
CRUGON BN oc vacitncss 553 544 4-57f 


Gross redemption yields to latest date. f Flat yield 
Price Price Yield 
Feb. — Feb. per 


1 8 cent 
OCR FE is ccscsces 45/6* 45/6 5-27 
Union Discount {l..... 49/6 47/9* 5-24 
POMC icds ctecedueans 213 21g 5:17 
MED 2A 650s Cikaeet 114/6 114/- 17:54 
Ree O/B scccccwes 22/6 22/4) 4-92 
WEI Gt dian éedn cane 70/3 68/9 4-07 
Anglo-Amer. 10/-..... 8% 8# 4-20 
Assoc. Port. Cement {1. 98/9 98/- 08 
RE DOP” Cede cucasies 57/3 56/9 60 
Pe etadeteacicsaanke 7/104 7/9} 00 
aun 1 PETE ET 48/- 41/- 15 
Brit. Petroleum {1..... 108/9 108/9 -76 
Courtaulds {1......... 38/9 38/3 23 
REE AOI: 6 i cacuaas 22/44 22/14 32 
Free State Geduld 5/-.. 71/— 80/74 a 
Guest Keen {1 .....00¢ 46/9 46/6 30 
SRO e tevccsiceacs 38/74* 37/9 95 
Hawker Siddeley {1.... 36/3xc 35/9 90 
Og | a ee 45/6 45/- 45 
Imperial Tobacco {1... 61/4} 61/- 89 
Lancs. Cotton {1 ..... - 2/- 2/- 26 


Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/- 64/3 63/9 
Patons & Baldwins {1.. 28/3* 28/- 


P. & O, Did. {1....... 32/6 31/- 5:16 
Rhokana {1 ......... ; 40} 40 44 
Rolls-Royce {1........ 110/6 110/ 18 
Shell Reg. {1.......... 138/14 136/3 3-83 


Stewarts & Lloyds {1.. 69/6 68/6 
Tube Investments {1... 62/- 62/- 


POALDAPHPAWGAHAIOWODH HAIL MUN LOL 
~2 
wo 


Turner & Newall {1.... 105/— 106/7} 69 
Unilever fl....... coor «=69/— 86/6 60 
United Steel {1 ....... 44/6* 44/9 59 
United Sua Betong {l.. 54/6 53/3 10-33 
NN Wo wring weaeres 36/6 35/9 74 
Woolworth 5/—........ 59/3* 58/9 4-82 
Fin. Times Indices :— 

CRUOINS owe ceucue ve 186-6 185-7 5-53 

Fixed Interest ...... 98-06 97:93... 

Gold Mines......... 82-6 90-4 ii 


* Ex-dividend. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Exchequer Return. Receipts of income 
tax in week to February 4th reached 
£131.3 million, compared with £142.3m a 
year before. Total ordinary revenue since 
April 1st is now £3,907.9m (£3,847.6m in 
1954-55); total ordinary expenditure, 
including sinking funds £3,636.5m 
(£3.473.1m) ; cumulative above-line sur- 
plus £271.4m (£369.5m). Net expen- 
diture below-line {£491.9m (£367.8m) ; 
total cumulative deficit £220.5m (com- 
pared with surplus of £1.7m 1954-55). 
Floating Debt. Total tender bills out- 
standing on February 4th down {60m to 
£3,280m (£3,240m a year before); tap 
bills down £29.2m to £1,965.4m, ways and 
means advances to pub. debts. down 
£31.7m to £205.0m ; total floating debt 
outstanding down {12I1.0m to £5,450.4m 
(up £397.7m on year). 

Treasury Bills. Discount markets bid at 
February 3rd tender cut 4d. to £98 19s. 4d. 
per cent; average rate of allotment up 
1s. Id. to £4 2s. 6.14d. per cent. Offer 
maintained at {£250m, applications up 
£5.3m, to £395.4m; market’s allotment 
down from 51 to 44 per cent. Offer at 
tender on February 1toth up {10m to 
£260m. 
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motor companies paid out about £29 million in 1954; on 
their record of the first nine months of last year, they ex- 
pected to invest a total of £52 million in 1955, and they fore- 
cast an expenditure of £67 million for 1956. This declining 
rate of increase—an increase of 77 per cent last year and a 
further 30 per cent this year—does not seem to tally at 
first glance with impressions created by the expansion pro- 
grammes announced by the big car firms towards the end 
of 1954. The Board’s new figures, moreover, suggested an 
increase in expenditure on building work in 1955 to about 
two-and-a-half times its level in 1954, the first year after the 
programmes were revealed, and forecast a further rise of 
about §4 per cent in 1956. 

This very heavy increase in spending last year seems to 
have come from investment under earlier plans than the 
expansion programmes announced in 1954. Except for Ford 
and Vauxhall, who announced five year programmes total- 
ling over £100 million between them, most car makers had 
much shorter plans in train ; Ford, too, was re-tooling and 
had a new foundry under construction last year. The heavy 
lorry manufacturers, also, added substantially to their 
capacity in 1955. This year the industry will be spending 
more, but not so much more ; in 1957 the rate of increase 
may quicken again, as the large quantities of tools ordered 
during last spring and summer and the new factory space 
approved at about that time should by then begin to be 
ready for use. The present seasonal dip in car sales is not 
being allowed to interfere with these longer-term plans. 
Vauxhall, in fact, now aims to complete its programme to 
double its capacity a year earlier, and to be able to make 
about 140,000 cars and 110,000 vans and trucks a year 
(against 76,000 and 68,000 last year) by early 1958. This 
will cost it more than the original £36 million. 


Woolworth’s Rising Costs 


ETAILERS are expecting to bear an increased charge for 
local rates following their greatly increased assessments. 
Among the first of them to announce what he expects the 
extra burden to be is the new chairman of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Mr R. J. Berridge. He expects to pay an extra 
£600,000 (presumably gross and about half net) in the first 
full year with further increases in succeeding years. In 
addition the cost to the company of the additional National 
Insurance contribution payable by employer and employee 
alike from last June is no less than £120,000 in a full year. 
These examples, together with increased salaries and wages, 
give point to Mr Berridge’s remark that increasing expenses 
can only be absorbed by increased sales. Fortunately the 
company has achieved the increased sales. It publishes no 
turnover figures, but the chairman reports “ new peaks... 
both as to volume of trading and profits.” 

The profit of £22.5 million compared with {20.5 million 
and the dividend a total of 56} per cent compared with an 
effective 50 per cent have already been announced, and 
shareholders will find nothing in the chairman’s statement 
nor in the first consolidated balance sheet to offset the im- 
pression of confident progress that those figures gave. The 
depreciation on gilt-edged stocks—{527,934—that has been 
provided is “ realistic,” but they are medium dates and it is 
expected that they will be held to maturity. A consolidated 
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balance sheet is called for because the Jamaican subsidiary 
has begun to make profits—a mere £2,525 after organisa- 
tion expenses. 


Timetable for Tin 


FTER eighteen months’ delay, the Indonesian parliament 
TA ened the International Tin Agreement last week. 
That vote was the last required to bring the agreement 
into force, yet the price of tin weakened further. The 
market’s response was not as perverse as it sounds. Tin 
and other commodities have recently suffered from a lack 
of confidence in the outlook, and the uncertainties in the 
tin market have only been diminished, not removed, by the 
news from Indonesia. The market does not know when 
the United States will cease to take the surplus of tin into 
its strategic stock ; nor does it know when the tin scheme 
will be able to absorb the surplus ; it knows only that the 
scheme is not designed to come to the producers’ aid until 
the London cash price falls to £720 a ton, compared with 
a current price of about £770. 

The first meeting of the Tin Council is unlikely to be 
held before May 1st. Assuming the contributions of cash 
are made promptly the manager of the buffer stock should be 
ready to support the market in July, should the need arise. 
That may be time enough. If the American government is 
to cease stockpiling tin it will presumably allow its contracts 
for tin ore from Indonesia and Bolivia to expire at the end 
of March and April. Hence a surplus of metal can hardly 
appear on the market much before July, though anticipation 
of a surplus could naturally depress the price in advance. 


Where the Steel Went 


RUDE steel output in January was at the rate of 405,200 
t.. ingot tons a week, about 6} per cent higher than 
output in January last year and than the average for 1955 
as a whole. It was not quite as high as in November, last 
year’s peak month, but output of pig iron was markedly 
higher. 

Although steel demand in general seems as hard as ever, 
it is possible to descry from the statistics of steel deliveries 
in the first 11 months of 1955—which this week have been 
published for the first time jointly by the Iron and Steel 
Board and the British Iron and Steel Federation—a reduc- 
tion in the pace of increase in demand for some of the 
industries that make, wholly or in part, metal consumer 
goods. In the first 6 months of 1955 the “motors, cycles 
and aircraft industries” took about 29,000 tons of steel 
a week, against about 24,500 tons in the first six months 
of 1954. But from July to November, 1955, this group 
of industries took about 27,000 tons of steel a week as 
against 23,500 tons of steel a week in the same months 
of 1954 and in November the increase over 1954, which 
had been 19 per cent in the first half of the year, was 
down to less than 4 per cent. On the other hand, these 
figures suggest that capital investment, in terms of steel 
demand, began to increase much more sharply in the second 
half the year. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries has 
set the price of granulated titanium— 
the form in which its sodium reduction 
process produces crude -titanium, as 
against the “sponge” produced in the 
Kroll reduction process with magnesium 
used by most other producers throughout 
the world—at just under $3 per lb. This 
undercuts the latest American price of 
$3.45 per lb for sponge. Prices for 
titanium mill products depend more upon 
the yield and fabricating costs of par- 
ticular products. 


* 


Commodity prices have changed little 
in the past month ; The Economist com- 
modity price indicator is now 94.7 (1952 = 
100), compared with 95.4 a month ago. 
The rise in copper, jute, cotton and coffee 
was slightly offset by weakness in the 
other metals and in rubber, cocoa and tea. 


* 


The Building Societies Gazette esti- 
mates that building society assets at the 
end of last year exceeded £2,000 million, 
compared with £1,867 million at the end 
of 1954. It expects that mortgage 
advances were slightly up on the end-1954 
figure of £373 million, that reserves (then 
£90 million) have increased by nearly 10 
per cent, and that a marked increase in 
liquidity has been achieved. 


* 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company’s talks 
with Convair in America about a joint 
project for a long-range turbo-prop air- 
liner have reached a temporary standstill. 
Bristol will continue the work on a 
long-range replacement for the Britannia 
which has gone on for some time, and 
discussions with Canadair about building 
civil as well as military versions of the 
Britannia will be pressed ahead. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LINEN THREAD. = Stockholders 
of the Linen Thread Company have little 
occasion to cheer the final dividend of 3 
per cent and a bonus of 2 per cent. The 
final dividend and “modest bonus” 
correspond exactly with the directors’ 
forecast of last July and the total distribu- 
tion of 8 per cent for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30 represents an increase of 
one-half per cent on the previous year’s 
I5 per cent (paid on half the present 
capital). The £1 units made little response 
to the announcement and at 22s. 43d. 
yield £7 4s. 3d. per cent. 


The company despite its cautious habits 
has done well: trading profit after depre- 
ciation rose from £733,797 to £851,265 
and the net figure after tax from £270,683 


to £346,182. Important windfalls also 
come in—{51,457, against £6,950, profits 
on the sale of investments and £61,258, 
against £25,742, from tax refunds and no 
less than £300,000 of provisions for 
British tax have been released. The divi- 
dend is on paper covered less than twice 
by earnings. But a formidable reserve 
has been built up. It is augmented this 
time by the £300,000 of released tax 
Provisions and it includes an appropria- 
tion of £200,000 to the dividend reserve 
that is thus brought up to £350,000. 

Stockholders must be feeling that the 
time for the dividend policy to be made 
more liberal has arrived. They have also 
one important new development to add a 
spice of interest to their investment. Linen 
Thread company has recently acquired a 
substantial financial interest in Doagh Flax 
Spinning Company of Belfast. That 
company, despite its name, is a pioneer 
not of linen but of synthetic fibres, par- 
ticularly the Northern Ireland long staple 
type of spun rayon. Linen Thread’s in- 
vestment (why cannot the amount of it be 
stated ?) will provide Doagh with the 
funds to buy the additional machinery that 
it needs for its synthetics and synthetic 
mixtures. Linen Thread, whose pre- 
dominant interest both in this country and 
in America has so far been in natural 
fibres, thus acquires a new range of 
interests. 


* 


RICHARD THOMAS AND 
BALDWINS. This company and the 
Steel Company of Wales, both primarily 
concerned with the production of sheet 
steel and tinplate, are the only two giants 
whose shares the Iron and Steel Realisa- 
tion Agency has still to sell back to the 
public. It was perhaps because of the 
future prospectus that Sir Ernest Lever, 
the chairman of Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, was content to comment on 
future prospects in broad outline without 
setting down firm estimates. 

Sir Ernest pointed out that over the 
last five and a half years the group has 
spent about {£27 million on capital 
account (including working capital), and 
the whole sum has been found from the 
company’s own resources. Yet the com- 
pany still has a “ good deal of out-of-date 
plant which will sooner or later have to 
be replaced or scrapped.” Hence the 
directors are giving “urgent and earnest 
consideration ” to long-term policy. But 
such policy decisions, Sir Ernest argues, 
must not be taken hurriedly, for though 
there is at the moment “a complete 
sellers’ market ” for the group’s products, 
any development plan has to be based on 
estimates of demand several years ahead. 

Finance for immediate developments 
should not present Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins with any serious problem. 
Much of its out-of-date equipment has 
been written down to a nominal figure 
and the small amount of its outstanding 
debentures—{£2,691,979, due to be repaid 
by 1961—is more than balanced by the 
group’s liquid assets. The group holds 
only £853,653 in cash, but it is a net 
creditor to the Realisation Agency and its 
subsidiaries for about £11 million. 
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SECURITY PRICES 


Price Price Yield 
Feb. ‘Feb. per 
1 8 cent 
Conv. 4% °57-58 ...... 99} 994% 4:30 
Savings 3% °55-65..... 864* 863" 4-79 
Treasury 34% °77-80... 81% 812 4-8 
Funding 3% ’66-68.... 817* 813 5-00 
Br. Elect. 3% 68-73... 78 78% 4-98 
Br. Gas 4% ’69-72..... 894* 887" 4-99 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95..... 70} 70; 4-67 
Br. Trans. 3% '78-88... 71 71} 464-76 
War Loan 3$%.....200 748 74 4-77f 
eo eee 553 544 4-57f/ 


Gross redemption yields to latest date. f Flat yield 
Price Price “Yield 
Feb. ‘Feb. per 


1 8 cent 
eee 45/6* 45/6 5-27 
Union Discount {1..... 49/6 47/9" 5-24 
PONE G bw cdicnctex ks 213 21g 5-17 
BOND EE occ cccosececcs 114/6 114/- 1-54 
Distillers 6/8.......... 22/6 22/44 4-92 
GR as Press tenn ak wen 70/3 68/9 4-07 
Anglo-Amer. 10/-..... 8% 8i4 4-20 
Assoc. Port. Cement {1. 98/9 98/- 4-08 
MO BOO ce vicceagtes 57/3 56/9 4-60 
Bho vscdicesatunas 7/103 7/93 8-00 
RO ER ax ccoecuaas 48/- 47/- 4-15 
Brit. Petroleum {1..... 108/9 108/9 2-76 
Courtaulds {1......... 38/9 38/3 5-23 
Dunlop 10/-.......... 22/44 22/14 6-32 
Free State Geduld 5/-.. 71/- 80/74... 
Guest Keen £1 .....00. 46/9 46/6 4-30 
CREE CSc ecccnseeae 38/74* 37/9 17-95 
Hawker Siddeley {1.... 36/3xc 35/9 4-90 
PUP EE eautnbeceuceade 45/6 45/- 4°45 
Imperial Tobacco {1... 61/44 61/- 6°89 
Lancs. Cotton {1 ..... - 2/- Bf 9-26 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/- 64/3 63/9 3-72 
Patons & Baldwins {1.. 28/3* 28/- 8-93 
Pr OG : £E cicncas 32/6 31/- 5:16 
Rhokana £1 ........0. 40} 40 6-44 
Rolls-Royce {1........ 110/6 110, 3-18 
SHON WEE LE e cccsscee 138/14 136/3 3-83 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1.. 69/6 68/6 5-11 
Tube Investments {1... 62/- 62/- 4-52 
Turner & Newall {1.... 105/— 2106/7} 4-69 
Cnver fh i ecccctany 69/- 68/6 4-60 


United Steel {1 ....... 44/6* 44/9 5-59 
United Sua Betong {1.. — 53/3 10-33 


We Bc dccncusnus / 35/9 4-74 
Woolworth 5/—........ 59/3* 58/ 4-82 
Fin. Times Indices :— 
CRIES osc onasenxe 186-6 185-7 5-53 
Fixed Interest ...... 98-06 97:93... 
Gold Mines......... 82-6 90-4 ae 


* Ex-dividend. 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Exchequer Return. Receipts of income 
tax in week to February 4th reached 
£131.3 million, compared with £142.3m a 
year before. Total ordinary revenue since 
April 1st is now £3,907.9m (£3,842.6m in 
1954-55); total ordinary expenditure, 
including sinking funds £3,636.5m 
(£3.473.1m) ; cumulative above-line sur- 
plus £271.4m (£369.5m). Net expen- 
diture below-line {£491.9m (£367.8m) ; 
total cumulative deficit £220.5m (com- 
pared with surplus of £1.7m 1954-55). 
Floating Debt. Total tender bills out- 
standing on February 4th down {60m to 
£3,280m (£3,240m a year before); tap 
bills down £29.2m to £1,965.4m, ways and 
means advances to pub. debts. down 
£31.7m to £205.0m ; total floating debt 
outstanding down {£121.0m to £5,450.4m 
(up £397.7m on year). 

Treasury Bills. Discount markets bid at 
February 3rd tender cut 4d. to £98 19s. 4d. 
per cent; average rate of allotment up 
Is. Id. to £4 2s. 6.14d. per cent. Offer 
maintained at {£250m, applications up 
£5.3m, to £395.4m; market’s allotment 
down from 51 to 44 per cent. Offer at 
tender on February 1toth up {10m to 
£260m. 
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COMPANIES 


WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED 


has for twenty years specialised, and continues to specialise, in providing the following 
services for the proprietors of established Industrial businesses 


The conversion of the business into a public company with a view to a quotation on the London and Provincial Stock 
Exchanges and the purchase of the proprietor’s holding, in whole or part, thus enabling him to provide capital for 
death duties or other purposes. 


The provision of capital for development and expansion of the business. 


It is the invariable policy of the Trust to preserve the continuity of management, staff and professional associations unless special circumstances prevail. 





A 20 year diary of issues sponsored by the Trust 


1936 
F. Hills & Sons Ltd. 
Vokes Ltd. 
S. E. Opperman Ltd. 
British Emulsifiers Ltd. 
Anti-Attrition Metal Co. Ltd. 
B. & F. Carter & Co. Ltd. 
Sydney S. Bird & Son Ltd. 
E. G. Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Dictograph Telephones Ltd. 
1937 
Gascoignes (Reading) Ltd. 
Ben Hall & Son Ltd. 
Buimer & Lumb Ltd. 
Masson Scott & Co. Ltd. 
Anti-Attrition Meta! Co. Ltd. 
Lillywhites (Holdings) Ltd. 
1938 
Opperman Ltd. 


ates Stamping & Engineering Co. 
I td. 


Thon as Hardman & Sons Ltd. 
1939 

British Rola Ltd. 

S. Guiterman & Co. Ltd. 

James Barnes Ltd. 

Juneero Ltd. 


Engineerine & Lighting Equipment Co. 
Ltd. 


Anti-Attrition Metal Co. Ltd. 

Kolok Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
1940 

Gascoignes (Reading) Ltd. 

S. E. Opperman Ltd. 


1941 
Cozens & Sutcliffe (Holdings) Ltd. 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

1942 
Haziewoods (Proprietary) Ltd. 
George Swift & Sons (Holdings) Ltd. 
Bolton Cotton Waste (Holdings) Ltd. 
Redier Equipment Ltd. 
British Emulsifiers Ltd. 
Coley Metals Ltd. 


Dawnays Ltd. 
Giers Mills & Co. Ltd. 
1944 
Hirst & Maliinson Ltd. 
Bank Bridge Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Sidney Flavel & Co. Ltd. 
Anti-Attrition Metal Co. Ltd. 
1945 
Bulmer & Lumb Ltd. 
Sidney Flavel & Co. Ltd. 
Giers Mills & Co. Ltd. 
Dawnays Ltd. 
Bank Bridge Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Joha Barnes & Sons Ltd. 
Hirst and Mallinson Ltd. 
Graig Shipping Co. Ltd. 
Scottish Stamping and Engineering Co. 
Ltd. 


British Universities Press Ltd. 

Richard Crittali & Co. Ltd. 

Blundell Brothers (Lutoa) Ltd. 
1946 

William Uttley Ltd. 

International Twist Drill Ce. Ltd. 

John Wallace & Sons Ltd. 

Maidenhead Brick & Tile Co. Ltd, 

Gascoignes (Reading) Ltd. 


Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd. 

Charles Neil & Co. Ltd. 

Buimer & Lumb Ltd. 

John Duckworth & Son (Blackburn) 


Ltd. 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe) Ltd. 
Bolton Cotton ap (Holdings) Ltd. 
Standeven & Co. Ltd. 
International Twist Drill Co. Ltd. 
Barber Textile Corporation Ltd. 
Rhodeson Lid. 


Cozens and Sutcliffe (Holdings) Ltd. 
George Street Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
Crowther & Nicholson Ltd. 

William Denby & Sons Ltd. 

John Bians & Sons Ltd. 

James Nelson Ltd. 

Dictograph Telephones Ltd. 
International Twist Drill Co. Ltd. 
Percy E. Fisher Ltd. 


1947 
Jentique Ltd. 
David Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 
John Barnes & Sons Ltd. 
Waterside Mill Co. (Bury) Ltd. 
Keith and Henderson Ltd. 
Maidenhead Brick & Tile Co. Ltd. 
Chambers and Fargus Ltd. 
Jackson the Tailor Ltd. 
Padley and Venables Ltd. 
Oldham & Seon Ltd. 
S. Schneiders & Son Ltd. 
Anti-Attrition Metal Co. Ltd. 
J. B. Broadley Ltd. 
S. Guiterman & Co. Ltd. 
Potter & Clarke Ltd. 
John Broadbent & Sons Lid. 
Bolton Eagle Spinning Co. Ltd. 
Plaster Products (Greenhithe) Ltd. 
Mellor Bromiey & Co. Ltd 
Bylock Electric Ltd. 
Thomas C. Wild & Sons Ltd. 
Robert Pickles Ltd. 
David Whitehead & o- Ltd. 
Sidney Flavel & Co. 
international Twist Dril Cc o. Ltd. 
James Nelson Ltd. 
City and Provincial Stores Ltd. 
E. & E. Bottomley Ltd. 
John Wallace & Sons Ltd. 
William Tatton (Leek) Ltd. 
Coley Metals Ltd. 
Redler Equipment Ltd. 
Sande 


Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners Ltd. 
Richard Crittall & Co. Ltd. 
B. Finch & Co. Ltd. 


1948 
The Ever-Rest Shoe Co. Ltd. 
Swettenhams (Chesterton) Ltd. 
Hay & Robertson (Dunfermline) Ltd. 
Gaskell & Co. (Floor Coverings) Ltd. 
H. Ledgard (Silmyra Fabrics) Ltd. 
Walker and Rice (Walric Fabrics) Ltd. 
oe Hartley (Textile Holdings) 


S. E. Opperman Ltd 

A. A. Stuart & Sons (Carmyle) Ltd. 
George Rice (Holdings) Ltd. 

Potter and Clarke Ltd. 

Thomas Poole and Gladstone China Ltd. 
Autolec Ltd. 

John Grey (Textile Holdings) Ltd. 
David Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 


Edward Denison (Yeadon) Ltd. 
Dictograph Telephones Ltd. 
Headiam, Sims & Coggins Ltd. 
United Soaps Ltd. 
Rhodeson Ltd. 
Cartwright & Edwards (Longton) Ltd. 
John Aynsiey & Sons (Longton) Ltd. 
Beck & Co. (Meters) Ltd. 
Aurochs Investment Co. Ltd. 

1949 
Afrikaanse Press Ltd. 
Aurochs Investment Co. Ltd. 
Hunt & Moscrop (Middleton) Ltd. 
Aurochs Investment Co. (S.A.) Ltd. 
Thorntons’ Transportation Ltd. 
Alexandra Building Services Ltd. 
Barlow Brothers Greenwood (Hold- 

ings) Ltd. 

Autolec Ltd. 
Otdham & Son Africa Ltd. 
Readicut Ltd. 
Bolton Eagle Spinning Co. Ltd. 
John Binns & Sons Ltd 
William Tatton (Leek) Ltd. 
David Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 
International Twist Drill Co. Ltd. 
Jeatique Ltd. 
Oldham & Son Ltd. 
Jackson the Tailor Ltd. 
David Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 
William Uttley Ltd. 
Waterside Mill Co. (Bury) Ltd. 
John Duckworth & Sona (Blackburn) 


Ltd. 
Padley & Venables Ltd. 
1950 
Percy E. Fisher Ltd. 
Quorn Specialities (Holdings) Ltd. 
Hirst and Mallinson Ltd. 
Jentique Ltd. 
Alexandra Building Services Ltd. 
Barber Textile Corporation Ltd. 
Ada (Halifax) a is 


S. D. Stretton & Sons (Holdings) Ltd. 
Thomas Ratclifie & Co. Ltd. 

Olympia ( (Redacre) Ltd. 

Seddon Vehicles Ltd. 

—, ee & Son (Blackburn) 


Scottish Stamping and Engineering Co. 


David" Whitehead & Sons Ltd. 

Crowther and Nicholson Ltd. 

British Anzani Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Bulmer & Lumb Ltd. 

Hirst and Mallinson Ltd. 

Mellor Bromley & Co. Ltd. 

Lindley Thompson Transformer (Hold- 
ings) Ltd. 

S. Schneiders & Son Ltd, 

Aurochs Investment Co. Ltd. 

Haighton Holdings Ltd. 

James Nelson Ltd. 

Dictograph Telephones Ltd. 

Barber Textile Corporation Ltd. 

1952 

John Broadbent & Sons Ltd. 

Waterside Mill Co. (Bury) Ltd. 

Sidney Flavel & Co. i aa 

Dinkie Heel (Holdin: 

International on Mi 8 Ltd. 

Oidham & Son Ltd 

Adams (Durham) Led. 

F. Turnbull & Co. (Engineers) Ltd. 


Evan Williams (Holdings) Ltd. 


1953 
Mclatyre & Sons (Holdings) Ltd. 
J. E. England & Sons (Wellington) Ltd. 
Bylock Electric Ltd. 
William Tatton & Co. Ltd. 
G. R. Bodycote (Holdings) Ltd. 
Dictograph Telephones Ltd. 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Jesshope (Holdings) Ltd. 
Redler Industries Ltd. 
Wilmer Lea Foundries (Holdings) Ltd. 
Bulmer & Lumb (Holdings) Ltd. 
Robert Riley (Holdings) Ltd. 
Standeven & Co. Ltd. 
Allan Kennedy (Holdings) Ltd. 
Jentique Ltd. 
Thomas Holt Holdings (Rochdale) Ltd. 
Canadian and English Stores Ltd. 
Hiram Wild (Holdings) Ltd. 
Rykneld Mills Ltd. 
Witliam Uttley Ltd. 
A. J. Werthington (Holdings) Ltd. 


1954 
James Barnes Ltd. 
A. A. Stuart & Sons ages) Ltd. 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. I a 
David Whitehead & Sons Lt 
Hawkins Bros. Holdings eae Ltd. 
Canadian and English Stores Ltd. 
Carmo (Holdings) Ltd. 
Ben Hall & Sons Ltd. 
Waterside Mill Co. (Pury) Ltd. 
ee ee & Sons (Holdings) 


J. B. Broadley Ltd. 

William Tatton & Co. Ltd. 

Parkers (Ancoats) Ltd. 

Reliance Hosiery (Halifax) Ltd. 
Hunts (Slumberwear) Ltd. 

Wood & Sons (Holdings) Ltd. 

D. M. Lancaster (H a 
Bulmer & Lumb no a 

Websters Publications ( unas) Ltd. 
Worsley Mesnes ( Holdings 

Canadian and Bavlich Stee ieee ea. 
Standeven & Co. Ltd. 

Jentique Ltd. 

John Aynsley & Sons (Leagton) Ltd. 
L.S.T. Insulations Ltd. 

Coley Metals Ltd. 

Crowther & Nicholson Ltd. 

The International Twist Drill Co. Ltd. 
John Broadbent & Sons Ltd. 


1955 
Weingarten Brothers (Holdings) Ltd. 

Cezens & Sutcliffe (Hoidings) Ltd. 
Windsor and Firth Ltd. 
Thomas C. Wild & Sons Ltd. 
S. E. Opperman Ltd. 
Kolok Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Headiam Sims & Coggins Ltd. 
Sydney S. Bird & Sons Ltd. 
Ottham & Son Ltd, 
E. & E. Bottomley Ltd. 
Padiey & Venables Ltd. 
International Twist Drill Co. Ltd. — 
re Dyeing & Finishing (Holdings) 


Ovperman ae (Holdings) Ltd. 
Moore & Osborne (Holdings) Ltd. 

sh. Holdings nes Ltd. 

Milford-Astor (Holdings) Ltd. 

Norris Warming (Holdings) Ltd. 


The Issuing House for the Small Investor 





WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED, MITRE HOUSE, 177 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Tel.: REGent 4010 


Licensed Dealers in Securities. 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


CONTINUED HIGH LEVEL OF DEMAND 


DISTURBING FACTOR OF CONSTANTLY INCREASING COSTS 


PROGRESS OF MODERNISATION AND EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


MR A. G. STEWART ON THE HOME AND OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS 


The Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, was held 
on January 31st, in the Merchants’ Hall, 
30 George Square, Glasgow. 


Mr A. G. Stewart (the Chairman), who 
presided, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
The Accounts have been put before you in 
the same general form as last year. I hope 
that the layout adopted assists you to under- 
stand the salient facts concerning the Com- 
pany’s financial position. This year we have 
repeated in the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts the information contained in the 
Dividend Announcement. 


It will be seen that we have included in 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet Notes the 
net assets value of Unquoted Trade Invest- 
ments. We feel that the shareholders should 
have this information and we have adopted 
the net assets valuation since it would be on 
this basis that these investments would appear 
in the Consolidated Balance Sheet if our 
shareholding were greater than 50 per cent. 
The Unquoted Trade Investments are 
higher, due largely to our increased invest- 
ment in The Indian Tube Company (1953) 
Limited, 


CASH POSITION 


In the case of the United Kingdom Com- 
panies, the Fixed Assets, the increase in the 
amount Invested in Overseas Subsidiaries, 
together with the increase in net Current 
Assets, absorbed £11.2 million. 


The net overdrafts and loans from Asso- 
ciated Companies were £3.7 million higher 
than last year. 


The difference between these two figures, 
that is, £7.5 million, shows the extent to 
which the Company has financed itself. 


Should the Company continue to expand 
both at home and overseas—and particularly 
if inflation continues—it is clear that further 
Capital will have to be raised, but it is your 
Directors’ intention to rely on short term 
facilities in the immediate future. When 
further permanent Capital is raised it would 
be your Directors’ intention to offer the 
shares first, on suitable terms, to existing 
shareholders. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


It is well known that current trading con- 
ditions and the conditions which have existed 
practically continuously since the war are 
abnormal when compared with prewar ex- 
perience. It is held in some quarters that 
slumps are a thing of the past, but it must 
be remembered that the economy of the 
country is not truly in balance, and to dis- 


regard the possibilities of poorer trading con- 
ditions in the future would seem unwise. 


From 1933 to 1939 the Tube Works of 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, were running 
at an overall average of 78 per cent of rated 
capacity. Since 1946 the percentage has been 
between 92 per cent and 103 per cent. The 
tonnage of tubes produced has doubled since 
the war, and a substantial part of the increase 
has come from the modern, integrated plants. 
There has been a natural tendency towards 
more mass production. Should there be a 
trade recession and the percentage capacity 
worked drop to the prewar figure, the impact 
on such works and on the profits of the Com- 
pany would be considerable. 


During the whole of this century up to 
1947 the home trade price of tubes and pipes 
generally was higher than the export price. 
Since 1947 the reverse has tended to be the 
case. This may continue, and whilst we hope 
that it does, there can be no certainty in the 
matter. It might interest shareholders to 
know that in 1953 export premiums reached 
their peak and, so far as can be reasonably 
assessed, were then running at approximately 
£2.25 million per annum, In the year ended 
October 1, 1955, this figure had dropped to 
£1.2 million 


I am sure you will agree that there is a 
need to continue the policy of conservative 
finance, and taking these factors into account, 
your Directors have recommended a cash 
bonus of 2} per cent in addition to increasing 
the dividend by 24 per cent. 


TRADING POSITION 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited.—As share- 
holders will have seen in the Directors’ 
Report, the outputs of steel ingots and steel 
tubes in the financial year 1955 increased 
in comparison with those for 1954 by 16.6 
per cent and 12 per cent respectively. 
Broadly speaking, the whole of the ingot out- 
put is Converted into tubes. The increase in 
tube output of 12 per cent compares with 
an increase in profits attributable to Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, as a manufacturing 
company, of only 5 per cent and reflects the 
effect of constantly rising costs of material, 
services and labour. In the early part of 
1955 there was a substantial increase in wages 
affecting workers in the iron and steel and 
engineering industries. In June railway 
freight rates increased by 7} per cent and in 
July the price of coal rose by an average of 
18 per cent. As a result of increased costs, 
the maximum prices authorised by the Iron 
and Steel Board for steel tubes sold in the 
home trade were increased in July by amounts 
varying from 74 per cent to 9} per cent. The 
Board of Trade indices show that from 1950 


up to October, 1955, the price of steel tubes 
rose by 41.8 per cent. This increase com- 
pares with 51.3 per cent for iron and steel 
generally, and 56.5 per cent for coal. In 
export markéts, including the Oil Industry 
overseas, we are, of course, subject to inter- 
national competition, but we have been able 
to obtain price increases to compensate us 
for a substantial part of our increased costs. 


Demand at home continued at a very high 
level throughout the year for most categories 
of tubes, and we have recognised the home 
trade demand as having the chief claim on 
our resources. Nevertheless, we have, as you 
are well aware, a substantial interest not only 
in the pipe requirements of the Oil Industry 
overseas, which is of vital long-term import- 
ance to us and to which virtually the whole 
output of some of our plants is devoted, but 
also in the general export market for tubes. 
Exports of line pipe, casing and tubing for 
the Oil Industry accounted for about 22 per 
cent of our steel tube output in the year. 
Exports of other tubes during 1955 accounted 
for about 20 per cent of our steel tube output. 
This represented the minimum tonnage that 
we felt we must supply to our customers 
overseas if long-term goodwill was not to be 
impaired. 

Stanton.—The Stanton Group, which: is 
much the largest of our home subsidiaries, 
again had a satisfactory year, the output of 
spun iron pipes constituting an all-time 
record. There was a slight recession in the 
demand for castings and production suffered 
accordingly. 


Export trade was good, 103,000 tons of 
pipes and castings being sent overseas—an 
increase of 15 per cent over the previous 
year. 


General.—As just mentioned, 42 per cent 
of Stewarts and Lloyds’ deliveries of tubes 
went overseas last year. Stanton exported 
22 per cent of their spun iron pipes and cast- 
ings. Bearing in mind that our use of 
imported raw materials is small, our contri- 
bution to the country’s balance of trade will 
be appreciated. 


So far as the outlook for the current year 
is concerned, the high level of demand for 
steel tubes at present shows no sign of 
diminishing. We hope that our output will 
be greater than in 1955, and there is ne 
present indication that existing price levels 
will not be maintained. 


The disturbing factor both now, and more 
ominously for the future, is the constantly 
increasing trend of costs, not only in our 
own industry, but of materials and services 
over which we have no direct control. 


I referred earlier to the increases during 
1955 in the prices of coal and freight. Not- 
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withstanding the increase in-the price of 
coal, the National Coal Board is expected to 
have an accumulated deficit by the end of 
1955 of nearly £50 million, of which £30 
million represents the loss on working in 
1955. Again notwithstanding the increase in 
freight rates, the Transport Commission has 
forecast a loss on the railways in 1955 of 
over £30 million. It seems inevitable, there- 
fore, that there will be further increases in 
the cost of coal and transport. 


PRODUCTION 


Ironstone.—The high cost of imported ore 
today is focusing attention on the problem of 
the extent to which it is possible or practic- 
able to increase the production of home iron- 
stone, 

The Company is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of home ironstone, its output in the 
year under review amounting to 5.1 million 
tons, or about one-third of the total national 
production. Virtually all the Company’s pre- 
sent output of ironstone is obtained from 
opencast working but production in this 
country has now reached a point where, in 
order to maintain, let alone increase, output, 
there must be recourse to underground 
mining, and we have therefore started to 
develop a new mine to gain experience of 
mining by modern, fully mechanised 
methods. 


The problem of expanding the output and 
use of home ironstone is not a simple one. 
Not only does underground mining involve 
a heavy increase in cost but also the employ- 
ment of a much larger force of skilled labour. 
Furthermore, the lower grade home ironstone 
involves the use of more coal or coke for each 
ton of iron produced and also a much heavier 
capital investment in coke ovens, ore pre- 
paration plants, blast furnaces and ancillary 
equipment. 


The problem has our full attention but it 
should be appreciated that the British Steel 
Industry must in any event remain depen- 
dent on imported ore for the major propor- 
tion of its pig iron requirements. 


Iron and Steel.—Extensions to the existing 
capacity of our Iron and Steel Works,-and 
increased technical efficiency, continue and 
we may expect that within the next three 
years the Company will have doubled its steel 
ingot production since 1946. 


At Bilston the- new pressurised blast fur- 
nace has worked well throughout the year ; 
it is now up to its rated output and this 
increase in iron production has given the 
Company greater security in the supply of 
basic irons for quality tube steel manufac- 
ture. Similarly, the scheme of improvement 
at the Open Hearth plant, which was 
designed to give better facilities for materials 
handling and furnace charging, has advanced 
the ingot capacity of these Works. 


At Corby good progress is being made 
with the installation of the tonnage oxygen 
plant which, with its ancillary equipment, 
should be available in 1957. With this plant 
a steel-making practice will be possible which 
will improve still further the quality of our 
Bessemer steel as well as increase the output. 
Extensions have also been planned at Corby 
to the ore preparation plant at the blast 
furnaces and to the sintering plant. These 
extensions will not only improve our fuel 
economy but also increase the iron-making 
capacity of the blast furnace plant and help 
to solve some of the difficult technical 
problems associated with the use of home 
ironstone. 


The modernisation of the heavy rolling 
mills at Corby has now been planned in two 
stages which will not materially interrupt 
the production of rolled products. Work has 
started on four new soaking pits, and the 





advantage of this greater heating capacity 
should be obtained in the current year. 


At Stanton modernisation of the blast fur- 
naces and the building of additional coke 
ovens, to which I referred last year, came to 
fruition in May, 1955. This enabled Stanton 
to achieve a record output of pig iron and, 
in addition to doubling their coke output, 
they are now benefiting the community by 
supplying 24 million cubic feet of gas per 
day to the national grid, which is nearly 
four times the rate in 1954. 


In all iron and steel production plants the 
importance of clean air operation is appre- 
ciated and considerable sums have been spent 
on dust extraction at the ore sintering plants 
and elsewhere. These measures are being 
intensified. In addition, our important work 
in removing sulphurous compounds from 
our coke oven gas is already well known. 


Tubes and Pipes.—Work on extensions and 
improvements to Tube Plants and equipment 
continued during the year. At Corby, 
developments in the Continuous Weld 
process resulted in substantially  in- 
creased tonnages of Gas List Tubes being 
made available. Greater production was 
obtained from the Electric Resistance Weld 
Plant and the Plug Mill, thus helping to 
meet the increasing demand for high quality 
tubes. 


At Stanton the first Pre-stressed Concrete 
Pipe Plant operating in this country came 
into production on a limited scale. We are 
satisfied that there is an important future 
for this type of pipe in sizes above the 
normal Spun Iron Pipe range of 24 in. 
diameter. 


During the present year we shall be bring- 
ing into production the second Rotary Forge 
Tube Mill at Clydesdale. This Mill incor- 
porates many new features designed to give 
improved economic running and high quality 
control. It will be largely employed to 
augment our production of Casing and Line 
Pipe for the Oil Industry, and will contain 
specially designed Heat Treatment Plant to 
cope with the highest grades, together with 
equipment for threading and testing all 
grades of Casing. In order to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the growing demand for this 
class of pipe, provision has been made in the 
layout of the plant to allow for the capacity 
being expanded to almost twice the present 
rating. 

Major development schemes being con- 
sidered for the immediate future include 
further additional improvements to the Con- 
tinuous Weld Mills, the replacement of cer- 
tain small Seamless Mills, and extensions to 
the larger Rotary Forge Tube Plants. We 
hope shortly to adopt electric welding for 
large diameter mains. 


The new Steel Foundry at Tollcross is 
now in production and is equipped with the 
most modern plant for the efficient produc- 
tion of rolls, tools and other steel castings. 
This Foundry is designed to give the best 
possible working conditions for our work- 
people. : 

Tube Fabrication—Further progress. has 
been made by our subsidiary, Tubewrights 
Limited, in the development of the use of 
tubes in structures and other products. They 
have successfully completed a number of 
large contracts for the manufacture of con- 
veyor gantries of tubular construction for 
other steel makers, for the National Coal 
Board, for the Central Electricity Authority 
and for large factory buildings for a wide 
range of industries. They are also among 
the most important suppliers of Materials 
Handling Equipment in the country. 

General—In certain districts we have 
found great difficulty in recruiting the neces- 
sary number of employees both for works 
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and offices, but in present conditions of full 
employment this would seem to be inevit- 
able. To a limited extent we have been 
forced to plan our work to fit the labour 
supply position in some areas and this has 
resulted in some cases in less economic pro- 
duction than we would like. So far this has 
applied in the main to Finishing work, but 
may in the future influence our decisions on 
the location of new developments. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


India.—I referred last year to our collabora- 
tion with The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, as a result of which The Indian Tube 
Company (1953) Limited was formed. 


The first plant, a Continuous Weld Mill 
for the production of commercial quality 
tubes, has recently commenced operation 
according to plan. 


We are now engaged in installing, for The 
Indian Tube Company, an Electric Resist- 
ance Weld Tube Plant which will produce 
high quality tubes for use in the boiler and 
bicycle industries and for other pressure and 
non-pressure purposes. We are also install- 
ing a Mill for cold rolling strip which is 
essential for the production of precision tubes 
on the Electric Resistance Weld Tube Plant 
and which will also supply strip for bicycle 
components, electrical parts, box strapping 
and other similar purposes. These units 
should be completed early in 1957. At Octo- 
ber 1, 1955, we had invested £658,000 in The 
Indian Tube Company, representing our 40 
per cent interest. 


Tata and ourselves are now considering a 
further expansion and have formally applied 
to the Government of India for permission 
to erect a Seamless Tube Plant to complete 
the range of tubes up to about 6 in. diameter 
which the Indian Company will be able to 
offer. The seamless tubes are required for 
high pressure work and for certain other 
special purposes. 

We have recently heard a great deal about 
the aid which Russia can give to India. In 
The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited, 
we are happy to be associated with The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, and feel that, 
through this joint venture, Stewarts and 
Lloyds is making a not inconsiderable con- 
tribution towards equipping India with the 
technical knowledge, capital and plant which 
she undoubtedly needs and desires. 


South Africa.—Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa, Limited, and its subsidiary 
companies are continuing with their policy 
of expansion, and during the year new offices 
and warehouse buildings were erected at 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Klerksdorp and 
Salisbury. Additional depots were opened in 
the Cape Province and in South-West Africa. 


Sales of the group, which include allied 
engineering products in addition to tubes, 
amounted to £11.7 million for the- year, 
compared with approximately £10 million in 
the previous year. 


In order to identify further this Company 
with the interests in South Africa, it is the 
intention to apply in due course to the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange for listing in 
respect of the Company’s Ordinary Shares. 
The date on which this application is to be 
made has not yet been determined. As a pre- 
liminary, the 250,000 7 per cent Second 
Cumulative Preference Shares, all of which 
are held by Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, are 
being converted into Ordinary Shares. A 
bonus of Ordinary Shares is being issued to 
Ordinary shareholders other than Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, so as to place them in 
a similar financial position to that in which 
Stewarts and Lloyds will be placed as a result 
of the conversion. 
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Australia.—All the Companies comprising 
Tubemakers of Australia experienced boom 
conditions in their respective markets and 
were able to secure a much greater tonnage 
of raw material, 258,000 tons of steel being 
consumed, an increase of 25 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Canada.—We continue to sell at a satis- 
factory profit a considerable tonnage of tubes, 
and through our Canadian subsidiary we have 
now established stocks of steel tubes in 
Vancouver. The establishment of these 
stocks accounts to a large extent for the 
increase in the amount Invested in Overseas 
Subsidiaries. 


New Zealand.—I referred last year to the- 


formation of The Steel ahd Tube Company 
of New Zealand, Limited. That Company’s 
first year of trading was successful and con- 
firmed the wisdom of the amalgamation of 
interests, 


Etre.—Progress is being made by Stewarts 
and Lloyds of Ireland, Limited, in the estab- 
lishment of a tube finishing and fabrication 
works in Dublin. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


I have tried to outline to you what we 
have done and what we are at present plan- 


ning to do, not only to improve the quality 
- our products but also to increase produc- 
ion. 


We may, however, within the next decade 
reach a stage when we can only increase our 
output of tubes and pipes by backing up such 
plans with equipment for ironstone winning, 
coke and iron production, steelmaking, roll- 
ing and casting. We may well reach the 
point when we will have to plan on the large 
scale which we did when we built Corby and 
again when, in 1945, we undertook our post- 
war plan, which has been practically com- 
pleted at a capital cost of over £40 million, 
and which has virtually doubled our overall 
output as compared with prewar. 


This problem is bound up largely with the 
future prosperity of the country and whether 
or not we can continue as a nation to expand 
industry generally on the scale we have done 
since the war. If, as we all hope, and I think 
believe, such large developments materialise, 
your Company is ready and will be happy to 
face its responsibilities. 


THE BOARD 


As you will see from the Directors’ Report, 
two new appointments have been made to 
the Board of the Company. Mr P. W. A. 
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Wood, who is the Managing Director of our 
associated company in Australia and who 
served Stewarts and Lloyds at home for 
many years before going to Australia in 
1934, has been appointed to the Board ; and 
we are very glad in this way to strengthen 
the ties between the two Companies. Mr 
L. M. T. Castle, who has been with the Com- 
pany since 1932, has also been appointed to 
the Board. I am sure that both these 
appointments will meet with your approval, 
and I know that they will add greatly to our 
strength. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


I would like now to conclude by paying 
tribute to the work done by all employees 
of the Company, and on your behalf to thank 
them sincerely for their great contribution 
to another successful year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the dividend recommendations were 
approved. The retiring Directors, Mr J. 
Carson, Sir Frederick Scopes, Mr J. Mitchell, 
Mr P. W. A. Wood and Mr L. M. T. Castle 
were re-elected. The remuneration of the 
Auditors (Messrs Cooper Brothers and Com- 


pany) having been approved, the proceedings” 


terminated. 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS 


LIMITED 


(fron, Steel, Sheet and Tinplate Manufacturers) 


REORGANISATION IN PREPARATION FOR DENATIONALISATION 


INCREASED PROFIT : STRONG POSITION 


PROBLEM OF MEETING INCREASING DEMANDS 


The annual general meeting of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins, Ltd., will be held on 
March Ist at 47 Park Street, London, W. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Ernest Lever, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 
October 1, 1955: 


REORGANISATION OF COMPANY 


During recent months the outstanding 
event in the affairs of the company has’ been 
the reconstitution of its Board in prepara- 
tion for the return of the company to. private 
ownership. 


_The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisa- 
tion Agency announced this in October in 
the following terms: 


“At the time of nationalisation there were 
cross holdings between Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, the Steel Company of Wales and 
Guest Keen Baldwins. In October, 1952, 
these were eliminated by the transfer of all 
shares in each Company directly to the Iron 
and Steel Corporation of Great Britain ; and 
it was part of the arrangement then made that 
the membership of the Boards of Richard 
Thomas & ins and the Steel Company 
of Wales should be broadly identical. In 
May, 1954, the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency restored Guest Keen 
Baldwins (now Guest Keen Iron and Steel) 
to private ownership. 


SIR ERNEST LEVER’S STATEMENT 


“In considering the preliminary steps 
which would have to be taken for the restora- 
tion to private ownership in due course of 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins and the Steel 
Company of Wales as separate entities, the 
Agency, in agreement with the Chairman 
and Directors, have reached the conclu- 
sion that the identity between the Boards 
of the two Companies should no longer 
continue.” 


Richard Thomas & Baldwins was the prin- 
cipal founder company of the Steel Company 
of Wales and it was part of the official 
arrangement when the interlocking share- 
holdings were eliminated in 1952 that, in 
addition to the broad identity of the Boards 
of Directors, the two companies should work 
closely together as one group. 


A large measure of integration was accord- 
ingly carried into effect between the two com- 
panies, which found its main expression in 
the creation of a Management Board to co- 
ordinate the administration of the two com- 
panies, and of the joint selling organisations 
—RTSC Home Sales Ltd. and RTSC 
Exports Ltd. As the results of both com- 
panies show, these measures were outstand- 
ingly successful. 


The Management Board has now been dis- 
solved as a matter of course. So far as sales 
are concerned, the Steel Company of Wales 
has decided 10 set up its own selling organisa- 
tion, and in consequence steps are being taken 


to bring to an end the joint selling arrange- 
ments. 


We ourselves are actively making the neces- 
sary adjustments to conform to these changes 
in policy and operation. : 

In the sales field Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins is exceptionally strong in experience, in 
organisation and in goodwill, built up over 
long years throughout the world. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As will be seen from the accounts, the 
profit for the year, before taxation, is 
£10,021,435, an increase of £1,849,448 over 
the figure for the previous financial year. It 
is true that these figures include certain profits 
of a fortuitous nature which cannot be relied 
upon to continue indefinitely, such as pre- 
miums on exports, but even so the results 
can be regarded as very satisfactory. 


As in the case of other iron and steel com- 
panies, the maximum home trade prices at 
which we are allowed to sell our products are 
fixed by the Iron and Steel Board. Our prin- 
cipal means of influencing profits is to 
ensure that our costs are lower than those of 
our competitors—a healthy challenge to our 
efficiency which we have every confidence 
that we can meet with success. 

On the other hand, it must be appreciated 
that in a company as long established as ours, 
there is a good deal of out-of-date plant which 
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will sooner or later have to be replaced or 
scrapped, so that considerable capital expendi- 
ture will have to be envisaged as the years 
go by if we are to maintain our competitive 
position. 

Fortunately, our general financial position 
is very strong. The out-of-date plant has 
been written down to a nominal figure in our 
books, and for all practical purposes we have 
no loan capital. The small amount of deben- 
tures outstanding is more than balanced by 
the large cash sum at the bank or on loan 
to the Agency, and will, in any case, be repaid 
by 1961 by the operation of the sinking fund. 


It is worth noting in this connection that 
over the past five and a half years expenditure 
on Capital account together with the increase 
in working capital has amounted to over 
£27 million and the whole of this sum has 
been found from the accumulating resources 
of the Company. 


Among the developments which illustrate 
the forward-looking spirit of the Company 
may be mentioned the new 5-stand continu- 
ous mill which has just started operation at 
Ebbw Vale, and the £2 million extension to 
our Cookley works in the Midlands to meet 
the increasing demand by the electrical indus- 
try for cold-reduced grain-oriented silicon 
steel sheets. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME 


The following is an analysis of the income 
of the past trading year showing the disposal 
of each £1 of gross income: 


Out of each 20s. of gross income we 
expended on: 


s. ¢. 
Raw materials and materials for 
maintenance work ............... 11 10 


STERLING ESTATES 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Sterling Estates, Limited, was held on 
January 27th in London, Mr Douglas 
Overall, JP, FAI, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955: 


Rents of the Group, less ground rents and 
property outgoings, show an increase of 
£5,064 at £172,557 which, together with the 
income from the Associated Company and 
the surplus arising from the sale of a 
property, totals £191,289. 


Apart from interest charges, rates of which 
have risen following the increase in Bank 
Rate, outgoings show little change with the 
result that the net income, subject to taxation, 
amounts to £113,899. Provision for taxation 
amounts to £68,363, of which £7,650 arises 
in respect of the sale of property, leaving 
£45,536 for allocation. Your Directors 
recommend a transfer of £8,500 to General 
Reserve and the payment of a final dividend 
of 7 per cent, making a total payment of 
10 per cent for the year on the share capital, 
as increased by the capitalisation of reserves 
during the year under review ; this is equiva- 
lent to 11 per cent on the capital prior to 
such capitalisation. 


The majority of the moneys expended in 
the past year and a large percentage of the 
anticipated expenditure in the current year, 
are being invested mainly in new develop- 
ments, which, you will appreciate, now take 
some twelve to eighteen months to complete, 
with no return meanwhile. However, your 
Company is in a sound liquid position and 
your Directors feel that Members can look 
to the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Wages, salaries and remuneration 
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FUTURE PROSPECTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


At the moment there is a complete sellers’ 
market so far as our main products are con- 
cerned. Indeed, the gap between supply and 
demand has been so great that appreciable 
tonnages of both sheet and tinplates have had 
to be imported. 


Given that world peace can be maintained, 
that inflation can be kept within bounds, and 
that there is no major economic recession, all 
the indications are that the demands for our 
products will increase rather than diminish, 
and we are faced, therefore, with the problem 
of how best to increase manufacturing capa- 
city to meet these demands. Your Board are 
conscious of their responsibility in this matter, 
and for some time we have been giving urgent 
and earnest consideration to our long-term 
policy. 


Long-term policy decisions, however, must 
not be taken hurriedly. The size and com- 
plexity of the plant and equipment necessary 
to produce sheets, tinplates and other flat 
rolled products economically under modern 
conditions, mean that any major development 
is very costly and takes several years to com- 
plete, so that plans have to be based on esti- 
mates of demand, not of next month or next 
year, but of several years ahead. Just what 
form our developments will take it is prema- 
ture to say, but fortunately we are well 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The annual meeting of this Company was 
held on January 27th, in London, Mr Jack 
Addinsell, the chairman, presiding. The 
following is from his circulated statement : 


Profit for the year, before taxation, was 
£33,994, including tin tribute of £19,727, 
which was practically the same as we received 
the previous year. After adding £1,314 for 
War Damage grants received and provision 
for tax on War Damage grants no longer 
required, and crediting £726 in respect of 
taxation adjustments for previous years, there 
is a total of £36,034. UK and Malayan 
taxation requires £16,472. Your Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 30 per cent, 
making a total of 40 per cent for the year. 


The crop of 390,300 lb was higher by 
49,700 Ib than last year, and net proceeds 
from rubber amounted to £34,233, an in- 
crease of £13,413, equivalent to 64d. per Ib. 
The cost of production was slightly lower. 
We must, however, expect costs for the 
current year to rise as a result of the higher 
wage rates which operated from October 1. 


It is satisfactory that we were able to make 
a profit of some £11,000 from our rubber, 
whereas last year revenue did little ‘more 
than balance expenditure. One of the 
reasons for the higher crop was the improved 
yields from our 153 acres of 1947-48 re- 
plants. The upward trend in crop will con- 
tinue as further replanted areas come into 
bearing ; another 50 acres being due to be 
tapped towards the end of the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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equipped to undertake any project that may 
be decided upon. 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG POSITION 


We are in an exceptionally strong position 
in every respect. Quite apart from our finan- 
cial position, we have the advantage of a team 
of highly skilled, experienced managers, tech- 
nicians and operatives. I am happy to say, 
and I regard it as most important, that the 
team spirit and the high quality and tradition 
of good personal relations which exist at every 
level throughout the Company are outstand- 
ing factors in our continuing success, 


To ensure the maintenance of the highest 
standards of efficiency we have instituted 
training schemes for management, appren- 
tices and operatives, and for many years we 
have been paying particular attention to such 
relevant matters as accident prevention and 
medical services. 


PERSONAL 


Once again we are very greatly indebted to 
the management, staff and workpeople for all 
they have done to ensure the continuing pros- 
perity of the Company, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of recording the sincere appreciation 
of the Directors of the loyalty and devotion 
to duty of all concerned. 


Finally, I welcome to the Board our new 
Deputy Chairman, Mr G. H. Latham, and 
our new Directors, Mr E. O. Faulkner, Mr 
R. T. Pemberton and the Honourable 
C. A. U. Rhys. Mr Latham’s life-long 
practical knowledge of the steel trade, and 
the experience he has already had of this 
Company, will, I am confident, prove of the 
utmost value to us, and the wide experience 
of our new Directors in many fields cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to the Company. 


WEYBURN ENGINEERING 


REDUCED PROFIT MARGIN 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on February 4th at 
Elstead, Mr Hamilton Gordon (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The Accounts for the year to October 31, 
1955, show a profit before providing for 
taxation of £131,859, a decrease compared 
with last year of £41,340. The net profit 
after taxation is £63,298 compared with 
£75,529 last year. The reduction in profits 
is due to a number of factors, the principal 
ones being an increase in all manufacturing 
costs, particularly the amount paid out in 
wages, and an increasingly competitive 
market. 


During the first part of the year the 
demand for our products tended to slacken, 
but as the year progressed this tendency was 
reversed and our works are now operating 
at full capacity. During the last few months 
we have been hard put to it to meet our 
customers’ requirements. 


It would seem that there is a reasonable 
chance that the trading profit of the Com- 
pany will remain stable next year. Your 

irectors consider that the profit, while lower 
than last year, is still adequate to pay a total 
dividend amounting to 30 per cent, less 
Income Tax, on the increased Ordinary share 
capital, The chief factors influencing them 
in their decision to recommend the same 
final dividend as last year (25 per cent less 
income tax) were the healthy state of our 
order book and the upward trend of our 
output during the last few months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Lona TIS 











SS. 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 


GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 


STEEL INDUSTRY’S YEAR OF INTENSE ACTIVITY 


DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY 


MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS ON FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers & Sons Limited, will be held on 
February 22nd at The Iron & Steel Institute, 
4 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Richard F. Summers, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to October 1, 1955: 


When I made my statement last year it 
was only a few months after the Company’s 
shares had been offered to the public, and 
was too early to give you any analysis of the 
Share Register. -It may therefore interest 
you to know that at the end of the year under 
review there were in fact 10,384 accounts 
in the Ordinary Share Register, and of those 
accounts no fewer than 8,500 represented 
holdings of 500 shares or less. It pleases us 
very much to know that so many of the 
general public have taken an interest in our 
business, 


INCREASE IN DEMAND 


The year has been one of intense activity 
in the steel industry, and, in spite of a sub- 
stantial increase in the total output, it has 
been impossible in many cases for the indus- 
try to meet the demands put upon it, with 
the result that considerable tonnages of steel 
have had to be imported from other countries. 
There is, however, nothing new in this ; this 
country has for many years been an importer 
of steel—chiefly in the semi-finished form— 
while at the same time the export of steel 
products has played an important part in the 
Nation’s economy, and it would, I think, be 
unfortunate if exports were further curtailed, 
as this might well endanger the industry’s 
future position in its traditional foreign 
markets. Everything seems to point to a 
further expansion in demand, and the ques- 
tion of finding ways and means of satisfying 
it has been occupying the minds of the 
leaders of the industry. 


Much has been said and written about 
the need for a higher production of steel in 
this country, but in many cases the problems 
involved are passed over too lightly. The 
industry has been blamed in some quarters 
for not expanding production more quickly, 
but I think the critics overlook the time that 
is required to carry out a large scheme of 
development, and forget that, with industry 
in general substantially at full production, 
there is a limit to the amount which it is 
possible to do in any given time. 


My own belief is that the steel industry has 
during the last few years increased its pro- 
ductive capacity as quickly as was in fact 
possible. In the past the steel trade has 
always been prepared to approach the ques- 
tion of expansion in a realistic and energetic 
manner, as is borne out by the fact that 
the production of steel in this country has 
risen from just under 12 million tons in 
1945 to nearly 20 million tons in 1955. 
I see no reason why this policy should not 
continue, but in my: opinion it is essential 
before-embarking on large-scale schemes that 
we should be quite certain that the necessary 


coking slack will be forthcoming, and that 
foreign ore, and the ships with which to 
transport it, will be available. 


SHEET SECTION 


_ Turning now to the sheet section of the 
industry, which is our main interest, the 
excess of demand over supply has been par- 
ticularly heavy, and, as I have already said, 
the deficit has had to be made good to some 
extent by imports. The finer qualities of the 
sheets that are produced on strip mills, the 
improved technique in welding, and the ever 
increasing use of pressings all contribute to 
the increased demand for sheets and strip. 
Before the war the country’s annual pro- 
duction of sheets amounted in round figures 
to 1 million tons ; today it is 2,200,000 tons, 
and when the development schemes which 
have so far been approved are complete it is 
expected to rise to 2,700,000 tons. 


There is no doubt that the higher standard 
of living throughout the world has greatly 
increased the demand for many commodi- 
ties whose manufacture requires steel sheets, 
such as refrigerators, washing machines, elec- 
tric and gas cookers, kitchen equipment and, 
of course, motor vehicles. On the industrial 
side perhaps the largest increase in the 
demand for sheet steel and strip has been 
brought about by the greatly increased pro- 
duction and consumption of oil, which in 
its turn has kept the demand for drums and 
other metal containers at a very high level. 
It has always been our policy to try to distri- 
bute our products as fairly as possible 
between the various industries who rely upon 
us for their raw material, and it is surprising 
what a large and varied field they now cover. 
As a consequence of this policy a temporary 
recession in any one of these industries does 
not have a serious effect on our overall 
position. 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 


So far as this Company is concerned I 
think we can legitimately claim to have 
played our full part in the development which 
has taken place since the war in the steel 
industry. We started planning as soon as 
possible after the end of hostilities, and have 
now just finished the first and largest of our 
schemes. 


This has resulted in a complete trans- 
formation of the Shotton works, making them 
an up-to-date wholly integrated unit, from 
which we should shortly be in a position to 
produce crude steel at the rate of 1,250,000 
tons per annum. We shall also have the 
necessary coke and pig iron capacity behind 
this production of steel, and mills capable of 
rolling it into finished sheets and plates. 


COATED SHEETS 


Whilst we have been very much pre- 
occupied with these large scale developments, 
we have not overlooked the growing demand 
for a steel sheet with some sort of protective 


coating, and we have carried out further 
develo ts in both galvanising and electro- 
lytically deposited coatings. For many years 
we have been operating a continuous galvan- 
ising unit, and since the war this has been 
increased to three furnaces. 


The very tight coating which we are able 
to produce by this method has greatly in- 
creased the uses to which galvanised sheets 
can be put, and our products, sold under 
the name of “ Galvatite,” are in great demand. 
The same applies to our electrolytically coated 
material sold under the name of “ Zintec,” 
and we have just completed the installation 
of a new coating line which will add to our 
capacity for this material. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


Last year I stated that the capacity for 
the manufacture of pig iron was going to 
be greater than our original forecast, and 
that, in view of the increased demand, we 
were investigating the possibility of increas- 
ing our target of 1,250,000 tons of crude 
steel. After going into the position very 
thoroughly we are now satisfied that we can 
further raisé our steel output to 1,600,000 or 
1,700,000 tons. 


In order to handle this tonnage certain 
modifications will have to be made to the 
hot rolling mills, and additional finishing 
equipment and packing and despatch facili- 
ties will be required, but when it is all 
finished we should be in a position to deliver 
annually about 1,250,000 tons of finished pro- 
ducts. It is estimated that the cost of this 
further stage in our development will be 
about £16,500,000. All the necessary 
approvals have been obtained, work has 
already begun, and it is hoped that it will be 
completed some time in 1958. 


VISITS TO AMERICA 


Before reaching a final decision on this 
further stage we were at pains to take the 
best possible advice that we could obtain in 
the United States. I and two of my col- 
leagues and a number of our senior officials 
visited that country during 1955, and we 
were all satisfied that our proposals were in 
line with the latest American practice, and 
that the alterations and additions to the con- 
tinuous hot strip mill and the slabbing mill, 
which will be similar to modifications which 
have been carried out in a number of Ameri- 
can mills, can be effected without undue 
interruption to production. 


My own observations whilst in the United 
States confirmed the generally accepted view 
that the production per unit in America is 
higher than in this country. There are, of 
course, a number of factors which cause this, 
one obvious one being that the population 
in America is more than three times greater 
than that of this country, and therefore the 
steel-consuming industries are able to place 
their orders in such large quantities that the 
mills are able to run for longer periods with- 
out having to make changes in width and 
gauge, thereby saving valuable production 
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time. There are, however, one or two other 
respects in which the American approach to 
the various problems is ahead of ours, and we 
are studying these to see to what extent they 
can be applied in our own works. 


FINANCE FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 


You will notice from the accounts that 
during last year we retained in the business 
close on £5 million, partly by substantial 
provisions for depreciation and renewal of 
plant, and partly by transfers to reserve. If 
the present trading conditions continue I 
would hope that similar strengthening of our 
reserves might also continue, at any rate for 
a few years, in which case we should be able 
to meet from our own resources the bulk of 
this and other expenditure on the modernisa- 
tion of our equipment. 


Nevertheless, certain precautionary 
arrangements have been made, and the 
Directors are satisfied that temporary facili- 
ties will be available, if required, to tide over 
the peak period of expenditure. 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The improvement in our results is gratify- 
ing, as it confirms our early belief that the 
very large expansion in our plant and the 
heavy cost involved would in fact be amply 
justified. The major increase in profits 
arises from the Parent Company, and has 
been brought about by favourable trading 
conditions, by increased production and by 
better operating efficiency in the new units 
as their operators have gained in knowledge 
and experience. 


The Subsidiary Companies have also con- 
tributed their share. and I am glad to be able 
to tell you that our main Subsidiary, Shelton 
Iron, Steel and Coal Company, Limited, at 
Stoke-on-Trent, has had a most successful 


BAY HALL TRUST LIMITED. 


Summary of Directors’ Report, for the year 
ended 31st December, 1955, 


accompanying statement by the Chairman, 


Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., M.C. 





The gross revenue amounted to £228,042 compared with 
£210,162 in 1954. After charging Debenture Interest, Taxation, 
Directors’ Fees, Management and General Expenses amounting 
to £109,774 the net profit is £118,268 which is the highest in the 
Adding £113,899 brought forward, the 
total available for appropriation is £232,167. The Diréctors 
have placed £25,000 to General Reserve and recommend a 
dividend of 15 per cent. less tax, which will absorb £87,440, 


Company’s history. 


leaving £119,727 to be carried forward. 


The Directors also propose to capitalise £40,552 of the amount 
standing to the credit of Share Premium Account and to issue 
to Members 40,552 unissued ordinary shares of £1 each, credited 
as fully-paid, in the ratio of one new share for every twenty-five 


shares held. 





year, although unfortunately it has not been 
possible enurely to satisfy the demands of 
all its valued customers. The demand for 
bricks (the product of our Subsidiary, The 
Castle Fire Brick Company Limited, of 
Northop, Flintshire) has not been at quite 
such a high level in the North Wales area as 
in previous years, but our various brick 
works have maintained their position. 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


As you will see from the accounts, over 
and above the normal depreciation of 
£1,721,769, we have charged a further sum 
of £800,000 as an offset against the higher 
cost of plant replacement, and have in addi- 
tion recommended the transfer of a further 
£500,000 out of the net profit. This, together 
with the proposed transfer of £1,500,000 to 
General Reserve and other provisions, means, 
as I have previously mentioned, that we are 
retaining in the business close on £5 million 
for expansion and improvement, a sewn 
which I feel sure will have your approval. 
At the same time we are not oblivious to 
the Shareholders’ rights, and I hope you will 
agree, having regard to the large schemes 
now in hand, that the increase in the dividend 
meets the situation in a realistic and equitable 
manner. 


Owing to a number of unique advantages 
which we are so fortunate as to possess I 
have great faith in the future prospects of 
the Company, but I trust that Shareholders 
will not expect too much in the way of 
higher dividends during the period of rapid 
expansion. It has always been our aim to 
try to keep the Company in a leading posi- 
tion in our section of the industry, and to 
keep it in an up to date and efficient condi- 
tion. We shall endeavour to meet the 
requirements of our customers, to provide 
security of employment under the best pos- 
siblé conditions for our employees, and to 
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Bank Limited 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1955 


Reserve Funds (incinding meen: Peiidhen hevente £1,144,950) 13,250,000 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts ‘ 835,143,743 
Liabilities for Acceptances, rer ee Eaerer- 
ments, etc. des en 35,902,240 
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increase the value of our undertaking for 
our Shareholders. 


PROFITS AND COSTS 


There is sometimes a good deal of mis- 
understanding on the subject of profits, and 
some people fail to realise that, if a business 
is to keep itself efficient and expand its 
capacity, surpluses are necessary in order to 
provide at any rate a portion of the money 
needed for development. When considering 
the results of the steel industry for the past 
year it must be remembered that it has been 
working at maximum capacity, with the 
result, in the case of this Company at any 
rate, that operating costs have been kept at 
a steady level in spite of higher wages and 
the rise in the costs of fuel and transport. 


Whilst of course in all manufacturing pro- 
cesses a high rate of production results in 
lower costs, nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the steel industry. Especially does 
it apply to the large continuous mills, where 
a drop in production can make a very serious 
difference to the overall operating costs. 


TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I know you will wish to join 
me in paying tribute to all those employed 
by the Company for the contribution which 
they have made towards its progress and 
satisfactory results. It may be thought in- 
vidious to pick out any one section when 
all have worked so well, but on this occasion 
I do feel justified in making special mention 
of all those who have taken part in the 
planning, installing and operating of the 
additions and alterations that we have made 
to the plant during the last few years. There 
are still formidable tasks ahead, but I know 
that we can rely on everybody to pursue 
them with the same ingenuity and enthusiasm 
that has been displayed in the past. 
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£9,479,416 















Full provision has been made in the Profit and Loss Account 
for United Kingdom taxation in respect of all income to 31st 
December, 1955. Double taxation relief allowable to the 
Company amounting to 4s. 8d. in the £, has been taken into 
account in arriving at this provision. 


At market prices on 31st December, 1955 (or where no market 
price existed at the valuations by the Directors at that date 
amounting to £293,163) the Share and Debenture Holdings and 
British and Foreign Government Securities had an aggregate 
value of £3,999,685 as compared with their book value of 
£2,532,208. There is thus an indicated appreciation of 
£1,467,477 over book cost. 


At the valuations taken at 3lst December last, over 85 per 
cent. of the investments are situated in the United Kingdom, 
Union of South Africa and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. About 86 per cent. of the investments are in ordinary 
stocks and shares and the balance in fixed-interest bearing 
securities. 









£893,775,399 
ASSETS 

Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England . £73,823,690 

Ratianees with, and Cheques in in course of collection 

on other Banks in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit . 38,006,430 
Money at call and short notice ove 72,952,000 
Bills Discounted one “ «es 176,101,430 
Investments... aah 220,177,072 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts... 265,207,495 
Trade Investments i 5,039,098 
Bank Premises Ss 6,565,944 

Liabilities of Customers for ‘Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments, Engagements, etc. stk, aes 35,902,240 


HEAD OFFICE : 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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ARTHUR GUINNESS SON 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


INVESTMENT IN CONFECTIONERY 


rhe Annual General Meeting of Arthur 
Guinness Son and Company Limited was 
held on February 2nd at Park Royal Brewery, 
London, N.W.10. 


The Earl of Iveagh, KG, CB, CMG, Chair- 
man of the Company, who presided, said: 
The year showed steady progress. Total 
sales were once more a record, and exports 
continued to expand. Our gross brewing 
profits increased by £420,000; our non- 
brewing profits by nearly £270,000. Your 
directors therefore felt that they could 
recommend a dividend advance of 2 per cent 
and distribute a bonus of a month’s pay to 
employees. The year starting October 1, 
1955, has so far gone reasonably well. But 
the general trend of beer consumption is 
not upwards, and competition gets keener 
each year; and all the costs of manufacture 
and distribution have risen. Almost all 
brewers have put up prices to the public for 
bottled beers, including Guinness. Our sale 
price for Guinness, which is sold by us in 
bulk, has remained unchanged for nearly five 
years. We shall strive to hold this position 
but shall not be able to do so if the present 
trend of costs continues. 


We have maintained our advertising and 
are experimenting in commercial television. 





It is too early yet to reach any conclusions 
regarding this medium. But when all is said 
and done the final factor is the quality of our 
product, and that was never better than it is 
today. 

Attention has been directed to the non- 
brewing profits. The greater part of this 
year's figure of £786,000 is due to an 80 per 
cent holding in a group of confectionery com- 
panies which now includes William Nuttall, 
Callard & Bowser, Riley’s of Halifax and the 
Lavell chain of shops. We have every confi- 
dence in the management and in the Chair- 
man, Major Allnatt. I am sorry that I have 
had to delay breaking this news, but there 
were some rather delicate negotiations and 
expansions in hand. 


Our new American brewing project came 
into operation during the year. The Guinness 
Ale and the Guinness Premium Lager Beer 
have been pronounced of first-class quality, 
but sale volumes are not produced overnight. 
Meanwhile we have re-introduced our 
Foreign Extra Stout to USA and sales have 
exceeded our cautious estimates. 


In Ireland our Cherry’s Ales had a success- 
ful summer ; and we have now enlarged our 
capacity at Waterford and entered into a 
joint working arrangement in regard to ale 
with Messrs. Cairnes of Drogheda. 


The name of Guinness has recently come 
before the public in a new direction with 
the Guinness Book of Records which has 
been an outstanding success. 
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SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY 
MAJOR ALLNATT 


In April 1951 your Company acquired a 
controlling interest in the confectionery com- 
panies of Callard & Bowser Limited, and 
William Nuttall Limited. Later the Group 
acquired the whole of the capital of Lavells 
Limited and Riley Brothers (Halifax) 
Limited. 


The annual net profits, before taxation, 
have risen from £64,835 in 1951 to £741,141 
in 1955. No distribution of profits has been 
made and the accumulated reserves of 
£850,000 have been used to acquire the new 
businesses mentioned, an additional factory 
in the London area, and hundreds of 
thousands of pounds worth of new plant. 


These good results have been achieved by 
the admirable work of our staff, the high 
reputation of the businesses, and the excel- 
lence of the Group’s products. As to the 
future a further growth in business may be 
expected as there are clear indications that 
in some lines extra production capacity will 
be required. Major Allnatt hoped that now 
that the Guinness shareholders knew of their 
new property they would do all they could 
to support it. 


The Report and Accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted and the recommendation of 
the Directors approved for the payment of 
final dividends on February 3rd of 3 per cent 
on the Preference Stock and 17 per cent on 
the Ordinary Stock, both less Income Tax. 





MICHAEL NAIRN AND 
GREENWICH, LIMITED 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on January 31st at 
Kirkcaldy, Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bt, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1955: 


The total earnings of the Group, after 
providing £378,635 to meet United Kingdom 
taxation, amount to £569,480, an increase of 
£136,848. The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 6} per cent, less income tax, on 
the Ordinary Stock, which makes the total 
distribution 8 per cent for the year. 


Trading conditions in the year under 
review have generally been favourable, and 
improved results have been realised from 
our sales both in the home and overseas 
markets, including dollar markets such as 
Canada, where certain of our goods continue 
to prove extremely popular. Indeed the 
demand for our products has been in excess 
of our capacity to produce, and it has been 
a matter of considerable regret that we have 
been unable to satisfy, in their entirety, the 
calls made upon us by our customers. This 
satisfactory outcome of the year’s activities 
would have been reflected even more than it 
is in the financial results but for the fact 
that our profit margins have been lower. Our 
Overseas sales continue tO represent a con- 
siderable portion of our trade and it is in 
keeping with our established policy to be 
mindful of Government exhortations to 
export more, particularly to dollar countries. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES 


The thirty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Trinidad Sugar Estates Limited 
was held on January 26th in London. 


Mr E. Cassleton Elliott, CBE, FSAA (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
The year under review showed a very wel- 
come recovery from the poor results of 1954 
as the canes did not suffer to any extent from 
Froghoppers and as a result we had a very 
good crop of 12,013 tons. 


The average price per ton realised for 
sugar including by-products was £43 3s. 5d. 
compared with £43 13s. 2d. in 1954. Asa 
result of the increased production of sugar, 
costs in Trinidad fell from £41 13s. 10d. to 
£37 6s. 5d. so that the profit per ton in 
Trinidad was £5 17s. per ton of sugar com- 
pared with £1 19s, 4d. in 1954. 


With regard to prospects for the 1956 crop, 
Froghoppers have unfortunately again been 
widespread this autumn and some damage 
has been done. The final result depends a 
great deal on the weather and other con- 
ditions during the crop period and at this 
stage it is impossible to forecast the future, 


The Sugar Bill now being considered by 
Parliament will, if enacted, bring to an end 
State trading in sugar. This legislation will 
not affect the operation of the Common- 
wealth Sugar Agreement, the continuance of 
which is of vital importance to the welfare 
of the British West Indies. 


The report was adopted, the dividend of 
74 per cent was approved, and the Board 
capitalisation proposals of one Ordinary share 
of 5s. for each five Ordinary Stock Units held 
were sanctioned. 


BROOME RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


DISTRIBUTION 15 PER CENT 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Broome Rubber Plantations Limited, was 
held on January 25th in London. 


Sir Lionel Smith-Gordon, Bart (the chair- 
man) in the course of his speech said: At 
our last meeting I informed you of the satis- 
factory results for the half year ended on 
December 31, 1954. The second half— 
January to June, 1955—was even better. A 
second interim dividend of 10 per cent was 
paid in October, and this is in lieu of a 
final dividend. The trading profit was 
£94,502, as compared with £33,337. During 
the current season we are replafting 183 
acres, and we are hoping to carry out the 
following programme over the next three 
years: 1956, 310 acres; 1957, 292 acres; 
1958, 276 acres. 


The Government of the Federation of 
Malaya has recently introduced a scheme for 
replanting under which they will grant a 
maximum of $400 (£47) per acre towards the 
cost. These Government grants will go a 
long way towards financing our replanting 
programme. 


Once again, the first six months of the 
current financial year show a marked im- 
provement, due to a much higher price for 
rubber, coupled with increased production, 
and the results to date appear fully to justify 
the declaration of an interim dividend of 
74 per cent which will be paid on February 
2nd. In fact I may say that the results for 
the six months are slightly better than they 
were for the previous twelve months. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription- Rates 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. 
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